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McGill University ended 

its last academic year with 
a deficit of $439,000; to keep 
the deficit for the present 
session as low as possible, it 
has had to increase tuition 
fees and forego plans for im- 
proving its services to stu- 
dents. The Federal Govern- 
ment makes grants to uni- 
versities in other provinces. 
but not in Quebec, because 
Premier Maurice Duplessis 
professes to see in this sort 
of help a terrible menace to 
provincial autonomy. But 
MeGill is a national institu- 
tion, not a parochial school. 
and to limit its power to 
teach is to limit its service to 
the nation. The Federal grant. 
in MeGill’s case, would 
amount to more than $600,000 
—enough to wipe out the 
deficit, keep fees down and 
provide for improvements. In 
this instance at least, the 
provincialism of Mr. Duplessis 
is damaging to the whole 
country. 


Harsh but True 


British and French writers 

and speakers are still fum- 
ing over the blunt statement 
by John Foster Dulles, U.S. 
Secretary of State, that if 
formation of the European 
Defence Community were not 
hurried along, the United 
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Quite naturally, the big names in big game hunting appear often on 
B.O.A.C. passenger lists. For BLO.A.C. Stratocruisers to Britain 
and Comet Jetliners offer the fastest route to South Africa and India. 


And it’s gratifying to hear these noted sportsmen speak, too, of other 
reasons for their choice of B.O.A.C. Little things as well as big 

ones. The good company and good talk in the Stratocruiser’s downstairs 
lounge. The excellence of the B.O.A.C. cuisine and choice of vintage 
wines. The attentive British service upstairs and down. 

Phe comfortable full-length berths and smooth over-the-weather flying 


that bring London within just a good night’s sleep of Montreal. 


Pry this only first-class service between Montreal and Britain. From 


then on. you'll alse sav: = JP hen 1 go abroad, 1 fly B.O.A.C.” 


Bookings through your travel agent... railway ticket office or e— > SS eee 65 OO 

> ms ~)-> ML ee eccer meen 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION . : — = 
Montreat » Toronto + Vancouver In U.S.4.: New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miams 
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Sovereign of the Air 





Montreal-London direct— 





and other Stratocruisers de luxe 






Montreal-Glasgow-London. 
The Only First-Class Flights 
between Canada and Britain. 

Also: World-famous Constellations 
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at low tourist fares. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


States might have to revise its plans 


for helping Europe defend _ itself 


against the threat of Russian aggres- 
sion. The harshness of Mr. Dulles’s 
words was softened a few days later 
when the U.S. Administration promis- 
ed that it would try to share informa- 
tion on atomic and other weapons 
with its North Atlantic allies, but the 
sensitive Europeans were = scarcely 
mollified. Mr. Dulles was still a clumsy 
bully, they muttered. 

Yet what he said needed saying. 
It’s the European Defence Commun- 
itv, or else—the alternative being a 
West Europe so divided and weak as 
to present an open Invitation to aggres- 
sion. Formation of the EDC has been 
delayed far too long already by the 
reluctance of the French to face 
reality. Their fear of a rearmed Ger- 
many can be understood, but not 
their stubborn refusal to recognize 
that West Germany not only is a 
necessary buttress to the defence of 
the whole, but simply cannot exist in 
a sort of military vacuum along a 
bristling border. In one way or 
another, that vacuum will be filled, 
and if that happens with France as 
nothing more than a shuddering by- 
stander, so much the worse for 
France. 





Privacy in the Park 

THE INDIANS Of British Columbia 

held a potlatch the other day in 
Victoria’s Thunderbird Park, next to 
the Parliament Buildings and within 
earshot of the august Union Club. 
Most of the good citizens of Victoria 
are in bed by 9 p.m., but the occasion- 
al gay dog of a sahib may have paused 
to wonder about the drum-beating 
and the other goings-on in the fear- 
somely painted cabin that Chiet 
Mungo Martin got official permission 
to build for the event. Wonder was 
about all he could do, however; the 
Indians had made it known that they 
didn’t want any pale late-comers to 
the country messing about with their 
potlatch, and to make sure they had 
i Yale lock on the cabin door 


Conquest of the Air 


B WE MET the Hon. J. A. D. Mc- 
Curdy by appointment when he 
vas in town for ceremonies connected 
vith the 50th anniversary of powered 
light, and by the time we had finished 
ilking with him we felt as if we had 
een given a personal look at history 
1 the making. Orville Wright got a 
iachine aloft at Kitty Hawk in South 
arolina on December 17, 1903: less 
an six years later, John McCurdy, 
ho was to train pilots for one war, 
‘Ip build aircraft for another and 
rve a term as Lieutenant-Governor 
Nova Scotia, became the first man 
the British Empire to fly an air- 
ane, at Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 
“It really started in the Spring of 
07,” he said. “Dr. Alexander 
aham Bell, who had been charmed 
the people and scenery of Baddeck, 
d pretty well settled down there and 
‘Ss doing experimental work with 
ght. Early in 1907, a college friend 
mine, F. W. Baldwin, and I were 
lests in Dr. Bell’s home, and we 
ere helping in his experiments with 
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kites. Lieutenant Thomas E. Selfridge, 
who was on leave from the United 
States Army, heard about the experi- 
ments and joined us. One night Mrs. 
Bell suggested that we form an 
association to try to build a flying 
machine, and that led to the formation 
of the Aerial Experiment Association. 
We were joined by a motorcycle 
manufacturer who knew more about 
light gasoline engines than anyone 
else. His name was Glenn H. Curtiss. 

“We built biplane gliders first, and 
then we tried a machine with an en- 
gine of about 50 horsepower. It got 
off the ice under its own power and 
flew a distance of 319 feet. From this 
we learnt that some kind of lateral 
control was needed, so in a second 
machine we fitted little hinges to the 
wings. That was the beginning of the 
aileron, which I consider Canada’s 
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conventional aircraft. McCurdy made 
the first recorded flight over open sea 
by flying from Key West to Cuba in 
1910—and a month later was arrested 
in Florida for flying on a Sunday “in 
violation of the Lord’s Day.” In March 
of the following year he was able to 
report that he had transmitted the 
first radio signals from an_ aircraft. 
Then came war to speed up the de- 
velopment of aviation, and afterwards 
Canadian pilots went on to span the 
Rockies, fly deep into the Arctic and 
become the first airmen to look down 
at the Magnetic North Pole. 

“Now,” Mr. McCurdy said, “people 
don’t refer to distances in miles any 
more. They use time instead. How 
far away is Vancouver? Ask someone 
that and you'll get the answer in terms 
of hours, not miles.” And that was 
one of the visions this wiry 67-year-old 
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THE HON. J. A.D. McCURDY, then Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, 
and Queen Elizabeth (then Princess) at a civic luncheon in Halifax. 


outstanding contribution to he art of 
flying. Altogether we made four 
machines, all of which flew. One of 
them, the Silver Dart, I flew over the 
ice at Baddeck for a distance of about 
three-quarters of a mile at an altitude 
of 60 feet and at a speed cf about 40 
miles an hour—the first real flight in 
the British Empire. That was on 
February 23, 1909. About 100 Bad- 
deck citizens were there, some of them 
on skates, to watch the attempt, but 
the thing I remember most clearly was 
Dr. Bell, seated in a red sleigh, beam- 
ing at everyone.” 

‘Canada has many more aeronautical 
“firsts” to her credit, we learnt. 
Walter Turnbull built the first wind 
tunnel, in a New Brunswick village, 
a year before the Wright brothers got 
off the ground, and by 1916 he had 
developed the controllable-pitch pro- 
peller which later was used by most 


pioneer had when he said, after the 
first flight to Cuba: “I am seriously 
impressed with the possibility of mak- 
ing inter-continental, trans - ocean 
flights by aeroplane.” 


A National Symbol 


ey THE BEAVER is no longer an ap- 
propriate Canadian symbol, Mazo 
de la Roche suggested in a recent 
address. “Who wants to work like a 
beaver, look like a beaver, delve con- 
tinually into the mud?” she asked. 
The deer, she thought, the “graceful, 
symmetrical deer” would make a 
much nicer national symbol. 

The Ottawa Journal disagreed: “We 
just couldn’t have a national symbol 
shot at and sometimes hit and killed 
and consumed as food . . . booted 
ignominiously out of the cabbage 
patch and off the front lawn.” The 


Journal favors the horse as a sub- 
stitute for the beaver, because “the 
horse works hard when it must, but 
never when work can be avoided. A 
horse enjoys its food, relishes well- 
fed leisure, and is indeed almost 
human in its contentment with a lush 
pasture and a complete lack of 
duties.” 

We fear the horse will not do, 
either. What kind of horse? A Per- 
cheron or a Belgian? The nationalists 
won’t like that. A Palomino? Too 
colorful. A mustang? Too regional. 
Besides, a national symbol should be 
something more than a substitute for 
a gasoline engine. 

For ourself, we like the beaver as 
a symbol—a feller of trees, a builder 
of dams and a pretty good family 
man; but if a change must be made, 
we would suggest the skunk, a clean 
independent little character who can 
adjust himself comfortably to all sorts 
of conditions, gets along with any- 
body who doesn’t bother him, has a 
broad sense of humor and faces his 
difficulties head-on. 


Perfumed Yields 
# A SHOCKINGLY brisk approach 


to romance was taken in an ad- 
vertisement we saw in the paper the 
other morning. “Market trend bullish 
for French Perfumes,” it said. “You'll 
earn extra dividends-when you give 
genuine French Perfumes. .. Get a 
higher yield on your investment.” 
What happens if you've already pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the 
original stock issue? 


Society Not Protected 


@ (THE MORE controversial matters 

in the proposed amendments to 
the Criminal Code have been set 
aside for study by parliamentary 
committee and a Royal Commission, 
capital and corporal punishment and 
lotteries going to the committee and 
the question of insanity as a defence 
in criminal cases delegated to the 
Commission. One important problem, 


however, appears to have been ignor- 
ed: the treatment of people found 
guilty of sexual offences. 

The present method of handling 
these offenders has nothing in its 
favor. The guilty person is jailed, and 
after a while is released to do the 
same thing all over again; he has 
been punished, and for a time prob- 
ably is repentant until the next time 
that his mind slips out of gear. Ar d 
there will be a next time, because he 
is a sick man and punishment alone 
will not cure him; indeed, the condi- 
tions in a penitentiary can make his 
disease more virulent. Society has 
devised a system of punishments to 
protect itself against evil-doers, but 
there is no sense to a system that in- 
vites repetition of the offence. 

An amendment made to the Crimin- 
al Code in 1946 gives courts the power 
to give indeterminate sentences to 
certain sex offenders. The most recent 
case of this kind occurred in Alberta 
a short time ago, when a man de- 
scribed as a “psychopath of the crimin- 
al sexual type” was sentenced to a 
term of six years in prison and to a 
further period of detention which will 
be ended “at the pleasure of the 
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Minister of Justice.” The theory, of 
course. is that he will be released 
from preventive detention when prison 
authorities consider it safe to let him 
go, but even this is putting punishment 
before cure. A more reasonable pro- 
cedure would be to put the man away 
for as long as it takes to straighten 
out the kinks in his mind, and then 
consider the matter of punishment. 


The problem is not one that can be 
resolved in one or two simple exer- 
cises of addition and subtraction. It 
needs searching examination, and this 
could verv well be done by the same 
Royal Commission that will study in- 
sanity as a legal defence. The added 
assignment would broaden the scope 
of the Commission’s inquiry consider- 
ibly. because the whole attitude of 
society towards sexual deviations will 
have to be given close and enlightened 
scrutiny. But the need for the ex- 
on and for subsequent legis- 

tion is obvious. Our society is not 
being protected by the present methods 


of dealing with sexual offenders. 


Time and Timepieces 


\ FRIEND of ours has come up 

% with the interesting theory that 
what is wrong with the world is the 
decline in favor of the watch and 
C There was a time, he insists, 
vhen looking at a watch was a stately 
procedure, a worthy acknowledgement 
of the inexorable passage of minutes 
nto history, not to be hurried or 
delaved; there was a sense of abiding 
lues in the fingering of a solid chain 
ross a portly vest; there was a 
pause tor thought as the watch was 
extracted and its face revealed. Now 
there Is no pause, no time for any- 
thing but a harried glance at a wrist; 
the world’s in a rush’ because it 
doesn’t know what time really is, and 
things won't get any better until the 
al of the watch and chain is re- 


1 Family Project 


fe WITH THE production of Richard 
2) of Bordeaux at the Crest Theatre 
this week, Toronto has a_ full-time 
epertory company for the first time 

more than two decades, the result 
of the planning and the work of the 
Davis brothers, Murray and Donald, 
vho established themselves as pretty 
trical Operators in summer 
h the Straw Hat Plavers. We 
to the Crest a couple of weeks 








go, when it was still in the process 
eing converted from an 830-seat 
cinema into a home for stage plays, 
ind a scene of fascinating confusion 
t was as we were shown around by 
Davis sister, Barbara Chilcott. 

It looks a mess now,” she said, as 
we inspected the tiny dressing rooms 
“We've had the dickens of a job 
getting all the air conditioning raised 
to give us room at all Actually, I feel 
right at home, because my husband 
and I moved into an apartment just 
around the corner and our place is 
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just about as untidy. Chilcott was my 
mother’s maiden name, incidentally. 
My husband is Max Helpmann, a 
brother of Robert Helpmann, the ballet 
dancer. We met in London when we 
were in the same play together, a 
thing called Darkeyes. We're both in 
this one, Richard of Bordeaux, and 
it’s the first time we’ve been in the 
same play since we were married two 
years ago. 

“You could say that my brothers 
and I—another sister is married to a 
doctor and couldn’t be less interested 
in the stage—have been preparing for 
this ever since we were children. 
Mother died when we were young 
but she was keen on dancing and 
elocution and we tried to do the 
things we thought she would have 
liked. I studied dancing, did a bit of 
radio work, then landed a part in the 
Navy Show—I had a bit of trouble 
getting into the Navy, because my 
eyesight isn’t too good. I took my 
discharge in England, made a film of 
the show at Elstree, then got the part 
in Darkeyes. There were several 
things after that, including a tour for 
the British Arts Council, and I came 
back for a summer with the Straw 
Hat Players. I met Max again when 
he came over on tour with Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier and we were married. 
We were back in England when we 
heard what Murray and Donald were 
up to, and of course we wanted a 
share in it.” 

We picked our way back past beams 
and rolls of canvas, and noticed that 
the girl in the box-office was being 
kept busy selling reserved seats. 


Ulcers in Space 


F WE THINK the progress made by 
aviation is wonderful, and we 
can hardly wait until somebody (but 
not us) gets to the moon and makes 
a first-hand report on the lunar bridge 
that’s been puzzling the astronomers. 
At the same time, we feel that the 
whole thing can be overdone, as in 
the prediction that “within 25 years, 
jet propulsion will enable a person to 
have lunch in New York and arrive 
in Los Angeles in time for lunch there 
on the same day.” Who is the man 
who lusts after two lunches in the 
same day? Are flight engineers to beat 
their brains out to satisfy the appetites 
ot space-crazy gourmands? No, no- 
flight must be something more than a 
belch between meals. 


For Art’s Sake 


¥ WHEN OFFICIALS of the Toronto 
Art Gallery were planning ex- 
hibitions of Old Masters and Arthur 
Lismer’s water-colors the shows 
open at the same time next week— 
they had to make arrangements at 
long range with Mr. Lismer, who lives 
in Montreal, but they could iron out 
many of the details concerning the 
Old Masters by travelling just a few 
blocks to the Bay Street office of 
Charles Fell, chairman of the board 
of the National Gallery at Ottawa. 
When we visited Mr. Fell the other 
day, we found him shoulder-deep in 
the job of keeping up with all his 
interests. In addition to his invest- 
ment business, he is president of an 
insurance company (Empire Life) and 


a director of several other companies, 
ranging from Debenture and Securities 
Corporation to Canadian Cottons 
Limited. “The mixture of business and 
art has been a profitable one for the 
galleries over the years,” he said. 
“More and more industrialists today 
are giving practical support to art. 
The Toronto Gallery, for example” 
(he was president from 1950 to 
1953), “has seen gifts from corpora- 
tions triple in recent years. Things 
haven't looked back since we managed 
a showing of the famous Hapsburg 
collection in 1951. We had to dig up 
$65,000 to cover transportation, in- 
surance and other details. We only 
had $15,000 in the kitty at the time 
but we made up the rest in various 
ways. 

“This exhibition of Old Masters is 
a collection of the works owned by 





"At the end of the war I happened to 


mention to a member of the Council 
of the Toronto Gallery that being on 
the Council must be an_ interesting 
job. In no time at all, I was on it.” 


The Expatriates 


8 NINETEEN Of the 22 American 
soldiers who decided to stay with 
their Communist captors drowned out 
the final appeal to return to their 
country and their homes by jeering, 
shouting and chanting Red songs; the 
other three were in hospital at the 
time, but presumably they would have 
joined the pitiful demonstration. Piti- 
ful it was—not funny, not disgusting, 
not heroic, but just a sad, sorry little 
display by chifdren making a noise 
in the dark to keep up their courage. 

There have been many attempts to 
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CHARLES FELL (right) chats with Arthur Lismer. 


the Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto 
galleries. Most of them belong to the 
National Gallery—I’ve been chairman 
since last March, and it’s an honorary 
job, but it takes me to Ottawa fairly 
often and I’m in touch by telephone 
at least once a day. The Gallery itself 
is a corner of the Museum; it was put 
there as a temporary measure during 
the war. At present there’s some sort 
of contest planned to pick an archi- 
tect to design a worthy building, but 
it's all subject to governmental ap- 
proval, of course. If the project goes 
through properly, the National Gal- 
lery could be a wonderful thing for 
art in general—a sort of clearing 
house and distributing centre, existing 
to help all Canadian galleries, as well 
as being a national art centre. We do 
a lot of this sort of work already, 
organizing coast-to-coast tours like the 
recent one by the British critic, Eric 
Newton, and sponsoring various ex- 
hibitions, both here and abroad.” 
After a brief session with the tele- 
phone, he returned to the subject: 
“Art isn’t my only interest. I have a 
family, three boys and a girl, I’m 
very fond of gardening, and for seven 
years I was chairman of the executive 
committee of McMaster University, 
which I attended as a student. As a 
matter of fact, it was just an accident 
that I got into art in the first place. 


explain their refusal to return to 
their families. A few may have been 
persuaded that Communism was the 
way to a better world; many of them 
undoubtedly had curried favor with 
their captors and feared the anger 
of their former comrades more than 
the less real menace of a life sentence 
in a police state. But whatever their 
reason, their convictions and_ their 
fears were not strong enough to let 
them listen to the last appeal to “come 
home”; they had to leap about, yelling 
and singing, as primitive people do 
when they are working themselves 
into a frenzy to face the dangers of 
war or of a hostile land. 


Personal 


fy FRANKLIN M. KREML, who des- 
cribes the effect of the automo- 
bile on community development in 
an article on Page 7, is one of North 
America’s outstanding authorities on 
traffic. He is Director of the Traffic 
Institute at Northwestern University, 
Director of the Traffic Division, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and has been able to study the 
problem both as a research engineer 
and as a municipal official. Other 
aspects of the municipal handling of 
traffic will be discussed in future is- 
sues Of SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Saturday Night 
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etter from Montreal 





A Chill Along. The Backbone 


By Hugh MacLennan 


& AS WE START the new year, a 
great many people in Montreal 
are showing signs of a sharp change 
in mood. They even appear to be 
reaching a new conclusion about the 
kind of lives they are leading. Wher- 
ever you ask questions you get pretty 
much the same answers. Everyone 
seems to have discarded the uneasy 
idea that he was an exception and to 
have replaced it with the more com- 
forting one that he is not an exception 
at all. But the comfort—since I am 
talking about our standard of living— 
is cold. 

Nearly all of us in Montreal are 
living beyond our means. If few of 
us are actually in debt, most of us feel 
that we are spending more than a 
prudent handling of our funds would 
allow. In some cases it means that 
investments are no longer paying off 
so bountifully and that capital gains 
have diminished, in others that the 
margin between solvency and indebt- 
edness could disappear after a single 
illness. People who are not spend- 
thrifts by nature, people who are 
making three times the amount of 
money they made before the war, find 
themselves with a high standard of 
living but no security. ‘As a result, the 
consciences inherited from our Nor- 
man, Loyalist and Scottish ancestors 
keep quite a few of us awake at nights. 
Ve know we should be saving money, 
but we aren't. 

To what extent this situation is 
common all over Canada I can only 
guess, but here it is probably worse 
than anywhere else because Montreal, 

temptress always, has now become 
the most expensive city in Canada. 
During the past year living costs have 
ilso become higher than in any Amer- 
can city except New York or a luxury 
esort, and if it were not for the fan- 
(astic cost of real estate on Manhattan, 
New York itself would be a cheaper 
lace to live in than Montreal. 

Every time we meet Americans 
lewly arrived in the city, especially 
taose who have taken up residence as 
epresentatives of an American firm, 
they express surprise and alarm at the 
ost of our living. One of them re- 
narked to me the other day that we 
pparently expect our boom to last 
‘rever, since we spend money with 

ss thought for the value of what it 

iys than a New York speculator 
splayed during the boom of the 
venties. 

“A week ago in New York,” his 

fe said, “I saw a dress I liked in a 
‘adison Avenue shop. It was a hun- 

ed and ten dollars, which was fifty 

lars more than it was worth—at 
ast to me. The day I came back to 
fontreal I saw the duplicate of that 
ess in a window in Peel Street. When 
went in and asked the price, it was 

hundred and eighty-five dollars. 
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How do you keep yourself clothed up 
here?” 

For all I know, this particular dress 
may have been an unusual example. 
But it is no secret that the mark-up on 
women’s imported clothes in Montreal 
stores is very often high and still no 
higher than the traffic will bear. The 
retailer claims that he is entitled to 
all he can get in a free economy, but 
why do our women—who also live in 
a free economy—show no more com- 
mon sense than to pay the kind of 
prices asked? 

They do it, of course, for the same 
reason that men buy new cars and 
nylon shirts—because we are buying 
the entire American Way of Life 
without realizing that in Canada we 
can’t afford it. The American Way 
blazes at us from the pages of every 
American magazine we read, and we 
read them in the same ratio as Amer- 
icans do. But there is a difference. 
We are told we can’t get along with- 
out all sorts of goods, our neigh- 
bors are told the same thing and 
appear to act on the advice, and after 
the binge of buying things the war 
deprived us of, we have come to be- 
lieve that dozens of luxuries are true 
necessities. Inevitably, this being our 
state of mind, food has become pre- 
posterously high, so that ngw, at least 
in Montreal, it costs more to eat in 
your own home than it does in the 
same kind of home in the United 
States, just as it costs much more to 
drive a car, more to hire a taxi, more 
to pay insurance premiums, more 
merely to exist. 

Montreal may not be unigue and 
probably is not. It may only be dis- 
playing the most extreme case of over- 
spending in Canada. And if we are in 
any way typical, Canadians have lost 
their sense of the value of money. | 
am inclined to believe, however, that 
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MONTREAL a glittering but expensive city. 


local factors more or less peculiar to 
the Province of Quebec have enor- 
mously aggravated our situation here. 

We don’t serve the same clientele 
any more,” said a veteran salesman in 
one of our best department stores a 
short time ago, his expression that of 
a man who finds roaches in his bread 
box. “Where all these new people 
come from, God knows. I don't. i 

A great many of them came from 
Quebec farms. They invaded Montreal 
by the hundreds of thousands during 
and after the war. People who had 
lived thriftily all their lives, whose 
fathers were farmers and who had 
been farmers themselves, suddenly 
found themselves with folding money 
in what seemed to them a fabulous 
market. Being uprooted and eager to 
forget their background, they increas- 
ed the scale of their living enormously 
without appreciably affecting its stand- 
ard. Money bought things. Things 
were available and the work they did 
seemed easy after the labor of the 
farms. 

Maybe things are changing, though. 


If Fun Is Fun, Isn’t That Enough ? 
By Ogden Nash 


Child, the temptation please resist 

To deify the humorist. 

Simply because we're stuck with 
solons 

Whose minds resemble lazy colons, 

Do not assume our current jesters 

Are therefore Solomons and Nes- 
tors. 

Because the editorial column 

Is ponderously trite and solemn 

Don’t think the wisdom of the ages 

Awaits you in the comic pages. 

There is no proof that Plato’s brain 

Weighed less than that of Swift or 
Twain. 

If funny men are sometimes right 


It’s second guessing, not second 
sight; 

They apply their caustic common 
sense 

After, and not before, events. 

Since human nature’s a fait accom- 


pli 
They puncture it regularly and 
promptly. 


Some are sophisticates, some earthy, 

And none are totally trustworthy; 

They'll sell their birthright every 
time 

To make a point or turn a rhyme. 

This motto, child, is my bequest: 

There’s many a false word spoken 
in jest. 


Christmas buying began late this year. 
When I walked through a department 
store at three o'clock on a fine after- 
noon in the second week of Decem- 
ber, it seemed less crowded than in 
the second week of June. Out of 
curiosity I went into three other large 
stores and the picture was much the 
same. It was not until the snow and 
cold arrived ten days before Christ- 
mas that the crowds tramping up and 
down St. Catherine Street increased to 
hordes. 

Even rents are showing signs of 
levelling off. Charles Paré, president 
of the Montreal Real Estate Board, 
told a Kiwanis Club in the third week 
of December that there has been a 
decline in renting demands which may 
cause a decline in apartment and 
duplex building during the coming 
year. Mr. Pare’s advice was, “Don’t 
be pessimistic, but be cautious.” 

Such words send a chill along the 
backbones of those who live in dread 
of a recession, just as whispers of an 
outbreak of peace cavitabie produce 
mixed feelings in the hearts of many 
industrialists. Only the fellow who 
earns a modest salary and is sure of 
his job hopes for the kind of relief a 
recession will give him. But to pursue 
these ideas to the point of asking 
whether we can safely taper off with- 
out collapsing into a total depression 
would lead me into theoretical eco- 
nomics, a field in which my knowledge 
is even more inexact than that of 
the experts. 

The last public sale of government 
bonds, as most people know, was 
widely over-subscribed in Montreal as 
it was in the rest of the country, and 
without a promotional campaign of 
any kind. Maybe we're all finding out 
that extravagance is a habit that can 
be broken. While the party still goes 
on nobody wants to be the first to 
leave, but surely it makes more sense 
to walk out on your own feet than to 
be carried out flat. As the son of a 
Scottish manse likes to repeat, “You 
don’t need anything you can’t afford 
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Saturday Night inuar) 


Freeing the Arteries 
_ of City Traffic 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML 


@S |THE MODERN CITY has been liter- 
Sally “caught” in the traffic prob- 
em. Many of our largest cities, of 
course, grew up and reached a very 
high level of economic and cultural 
development before the time of mass 
movement of privately owned auto- 
mobiles. In the early stages, cities 
were clusters around their central sec- 
tions of large stores, offices, factories, 
and entertainment centres. These were 
ilso the centres of city government, 
ind the whole complex was located 
where major transportation lines con- 
verged. The urban population was 
within easy reach of the centre by 
means of public transportation. At 
first, of course, this transportation 
was crude and slow. As it was improv- 
ed and speeded up, however, the popu- 
ation moved farther and farther out 
iway from the centre, but clustered in 
small communities along the transpor- 
tation lines which radiated outward 
trom the centre. 

The need for keeping larger and 
arger numbers of people near their 
places of business and shopping out- 
ets led to the development of apart- 
nent houses and other types of mul- 
iple dwelling units, and the smaller 
inits moved farther out along the 
ansportation lines. 

Then came the private automobile, 
ind with it came paved streets out 
ito the periphery of the city, making 

possible to move comfortably and 
uickly between home and place of 
usiness. Now it no longer was neces- 
iry for communities to stay close to 
iilroads and other lines of transpor- 
ition. They spread out into the open 
vaces. More and better roads and 
ore and better automobiles kept the 
ymmuters within easy reach of the 

ntre of the city, though they moved 
rther away from it. The quieter. 
ore open areas outside of the city 

w attracted large numbers of people 

10 Wanted more yard space, parking 
ace and generally better environ- 

ents in which to live and raise fami- 

s. Limited mobility no longer bound 

2m to the centre of the city. 

But paralleling this outward move- 

‘nt there began a sharp depreciation 

the older and sometimes less desir- 

e residential areas closer to the 

yan centre. Into these areas there 

ved large numbers of people who 
re not able to take advantage of the 
tter life in the suburbs, who must 
nain within shorter distances of 

‘ir jobs, and near the lines of public 

nsportation. This influx of people 

to the older residential areas within 

e city, had a tendency to hasten the 

ovement outward. 
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The volume of motor vehicle move- 
ment into and out of the city has con- 
tinued to grow, but the street pattern 
which was developed at an earlier 
Stage in the city’s development has 
remained relatively rigid. To a great 
extent. this has been inevitable. On 
the one hand, there has been a tre- 
mendous buildup of the centre of the 
city area in order to accommodate a 
larger and larger amount of business 
activity in as little area and floor space 
as possible. On the other hand, this 
has necessitated larger and_ larger 
movements of motor vehicle traffic— 
of all kinds—into and out of the city 
and from one part of the city area 
to another. 

In the present stage, manufacturing 
plants, retail shopping establishments, 
and even office buildings are being 
moved out into open fringe areas sur- 
rounding the large metropolitan cen- 
tres. These, too, were once confined to 
the city centres, in order to be close 
to the hubs of transportation. Now, 
however, due to the rapid develop- 
ment of railroad tacilities, high speed 
highway truck movement, and greater 
mobility of the worker, business is 
free to leave the centre of the city. 
In the outlying areas businessmen and 
industrialists can take advantage of 
cheaper land values in many ways. 
More efficient, one-storey industrial 


plants can be built covering larger 
areas. Parking facilities can be built 
right into the basic design of manu- 
facturing plants, retail shopping cen- 
tres, and large office buildings. And 
with wisely planned location in rela- 
tion to rail and truck lines, the move- 
ment of materials into the plants and 
the shipping out of finished products 
can be accomplished more efficiently. 

This gradual spreading out around 
the major cities has not eased the prob- 
lems of traffic management and super- 
vision, as one might expect. On the 
contrary, it has multiplied and intensi- 
fied these problems. Populations with- 
in the cities have continued to grow, 
so that the heart of the city becomes 
more and more crowded. More of the 
city dwellers own automobiles, with 
very little increase in parking accom- 
modation around large apartment 
buildings and densely crowded resi- 
dential areas of snvaller dwelling units. 
Thus the streets in these areas are 
choked with parked cars, slowing 
down any movement through the city. 
Moreover, a voluminous flow of traffic 
now must move from the crowded 
residential areas within the city to 
outlying factories and cffices. This, of 
course, complicates the movement of 
traffic coming in. And the general 
condition of the crowded residential 
areas clustered close around the cen- 
tre of the city continues to deteriorate. 

These are some of the results of the 
rapid superimposition of a mass vol- 
ume of traffic on the developed struc- 
ture of a city. 

The forced dispersal which we have 
been discussing is probably still a long 
way from causing a breakup of our 
larger old cities into many little ones. 
The internal structures of these cities 
are firmly fixed. The management of 
ingoing, outgoing. and criss-crossing 
traffic in relation to these areas of 
dense economic activity will thus con- 
tinue to be difficult. A complete and 
revolutionary recasting of the trans- 
portation facilities of these areas is 
impossible. The alternative is intelli- 


Woede-t 


NO SOONER was World War II over than city governments had another 

battle on their hands — against conditions caused by a tremendous increase 

in traffic. Jams such as the one shown above became more frequent, and the 
steady strangulation of movement has continued. 


gent streamlining of planning and 
supervision, to make maximum 
changes within the existing patterns 
and maximum use of the facilities 
practically available. 

Along with better planning and co- 
ordination of the related functions of 
government, chief among which are 
city planning, transportation, traffic 
engineering. and traffic supervision, a 
prime requirement is strong, well-or- 
ganized public support. Especially un- 
der the circumstances discussed here. 
no program adequate for the job can 
be successfully developed and main- 
tained without the active interest and 
support of those business and civic 
leaders who are most vitally con- 
cerned. 

In a tew of the largest cities in the 
United States, 
been set up exclusiv ely for the purpose 
of taking constructive action In con- 
nection with the problems of traffic 
These are voluntary groups of business 
leaders who have become concerned 


organizations have 


over the mounting losses from traffic 
accidents and the inefficiencies in the 
movement of transportation. 

[wo excellent examples of this kind 
of public support organization are the 
Traffic Safety Association of Detroit 
and the Citizens’ Traffic Safety Board 
of Chicago. These groups have (1) 
underwritten broad financial support 
for improved official action, and (2) 
set up and given continuing financia 
support to professionally staffed or- 
ganizations, which give assistance to 


governmental agencies In improve- 


ment and co-ordination of their func- 


tions. These programs are geared to 


increasing the overall 


the goals of 
efficiency of traffic movement and the 


reduction of accidents. 


ty DETROIT and Chicago present ex- 
amples of the most complicated 
and difficult kind of traffic problems 
faced by our largest cities. Both de- 
veloped fixed patterns of economic 
activitv and fixed transportation pat- 
terns to go with them, without allow- 
ance for the tremendous growth of 
mass movement of motor vehicles 
Both, therefore. are faced with the 


problem of strangulation of movement 
within the city, and the economic con- 
sequences of this. They are also ficed 
with the inevitable increase in accl- 
dents. Attacking these problems along 
a broad front, both the Chicago and 
Detroit organizations are active in the 
promotion of better public informa- 
tion, engineering, and t tlic law 
forcement. Thus, they reflect in their 
programs of action the basic three E’s 
of traffic—engineering, education, and 
enforcement. The permanent staffs of 
these organizations include experts in 
each of these three areas 

The Traffic Safety Association of 
Detroit began its operation in 194] 
There is 
therefore, in which the effectiveness of 


a period of twelve vears. 


this bodv can be measured with some 
accuracy. The number of cars on the 
streets in Wavne County, of which 
Detroit is part, was 537,000 per year 
in 1932-1941. The average annual 
number of traffic deaths in Detroit 
during that same period was 287. In 
1942-1951 the average number of cars 
Annual traffic 


deaths were reduced to 196. In 1951, 


was 712,000 per year 
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88 per cent of licensed drivers in De- 
troit were accident-free. For a city 
the size of Detroit this is a brilliant 
record, and accountable in no small 
part to the close co-operation of its 
civic support group and the official 
agencies of government. 

The Citizens’ Traffic Safety Board 
of Chicago was organized and went 
into action just recently, so no com- 
parative statistical report on the re- 
sults of its program is possible. It is 
possible to say, however, even at this 


co-operated in important basic im- 
provements in the structure and the 
overall effectiveness of Chicago’s at- 
tack on its traffic problem, and shows 
great promise for the immediate 
future. 

Commenting upon the program in 
Detroit, William F. Hufstader, Vice- 
President of the General Motors Cor- 
poration and Chairman of the Board 
of the Traffic Safety Association for 
1950-1951, said: 

“Our association works closely with 


sound accident prevention programs 
and then we employ every conceiv- 
able publicity medium to build public 
support behind these programs . 

“It has been gratifying ... to see 
how the association effects close liai- 
son between the government and the 
citizenry. I think we are on the right 
track when business and industry join 

hands with local governmental agen- 
cies in attacking a large community 
problem.” 

Unfortunately, local government 


early date, that it has encouraged and 





This man — just one of many life insurance policy- 


holders — is not always seen in a way that reveals his 
true importance. 

Usually. he is regarded simply as a man who is pro- 
viding financial security for his family. But if you 
could see him in true perspective against the back- 
ground of his community — and even the whole 
country — youd realize that he also benefits his 
fellow-citizens in many important wavs. 

Take such useful public works as new roads. bridges, 
schools and hospitals. for instance. He often helps to 
creaie them — beeause a large part of his premium 
payments is invested for him by his life insurance 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


A trained life underwriter — representing one 
of the more than 50 Canadian, British and 
United States life insurance companies in 
Canada — will gladly help you plan now for 
your family’s security and your own needs in 
later years. Rely on him! 


government agencies 


in developing and private business are often short- 





The man who should be pictured in 3 dimensions 


company to help finance their construction. 

Or note the progress that science is making in the 
war against disease. Here, too, this man plays a part. 
For life insurance companies contribute funds to 
vital medical research projects that promote better 
health and longer life for all. 

Moreover, by safeguarding his family, he performs 
another service for his fellow citizens. For by doing 
so he makes sure that his family will not be a finan- 
cial burden to others. 

So, if you are a life insurance policyholder. be glad 
that in all these ways you're helping to make Canada 
a better land to live in! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


IN CANADA 


“It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance” 
L-853FM 


sighted and at cross purposes in traf- 
fic matters. Government officials fre- 
quently are too concerned about the 
immediate requirements for remain- 
ing in office; the leaders of private 
business about the immediate require- 
ments for momentary financial suc- 
cess. Some reactionary businessmen in 
the downtown areas of cities tend to 
resist necessary parking restrictions 
and the planning of a system of one- 
way streets, for example. Government 
officials, yielding to the political pres- 
sures related to such resistance, will 
often frustrate the efforts of city traf- 
fic engineers to put improved plans for 
the movement of traffic and the ac- 
commodation 6f parkers into opera- 
tion. When necessity finally wins the 
day, however, it is usually found that 
what is most beneficial for the most 
people is best also for business and 
for winning public favor at the polls. 
Organizations like the Traffic Safety 
Association of Detroit and the Citi- 
zens’ Traffic Safety Board of Chicago 
have another lesson to teach the offi- 
cials of local government. Unbound by 
the traditional structures of govern- 
ment, they are able to achieve a much 
higher degree of co-ordination be- 
tween the operational elements in a 
sound traffic program. They see clear- 
ly, for example, that the city planner 
must work closely with the traffic engi- 
neer, and vice versa. They also see and 
act upon the fact that the public must 
be made aware of new patterns and 
new requirements in the overall situa- 
tion. Therefore they set up adequate 
programs for informing the people of 
the total situation and what they plan 
to do about it. This is why the Detroit 
and Chicago organizations, and most 
of such groups, retain experts in pub- 
lic information on their staffs. 
Such co-ordination must come as 
city governments attempt to work their 
way out of their traffic jams. This can 
best be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of permanent planning staffs re- 
sponsible to the top city administra- 
tors. Such a staff in any given city 
should include representatives of plan- 
ning, engineering, the police, the 
courts, and educational agencies. The 
staff personnel would be made respon- 
sible for the planning, co-ordination, 
and carrying out of -programs jointly 
arrived at. Thus, in place of mutual 
frustration and contradictory policies 
among the operaiing branches, there 
could come a policy that would allow 
the motor vehicle to be used with 
maximum pleasure and efficiency. 
The clock cannot be turned back. 
We cannot start over again and build 
to encompass the future. We must 
make the best of what is available to 
us. We must strengthen and co-ordin- 
ate anew the functions of government 
to cope with traffic in its new role as 
one of the basic elements in the future 
growth of the modern city. The fac- 
tors which make for deterioration 
must be rooted out. The planning for 
the future must be based on thorough 
research into the requirements for 
housing, movement, and business alike. 
Paralleling this, there must be broad 
education of the public in the func- 
tions of government, so that the pub- 
lic, in turn, may enthusiastically insist 
upon, and support, official programs 
for better and safer cities. 
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Foreign Affairs 





Worse To Come In France 


8 ir MAY BE hard for us to believe 
that the French people can be 
shocked by anything that their poli- 
ticians do. But they were deeply 
shocked and humiliated by the per- 
formance of their elected representa- 
tives in the choosing of a president. 
In the midst of the “normal” chaos 
of French parliamentary politics, the 
election of the president had always 
been preserved as a dignified and non- 
partisan occasion. 
He is allowed so little power by the 
Constitution—and less than ever by 
the Constitution of the postwar Fourth 
Republic—that it wasn’t supposed to 
matter so much who was chosen. What 
mattered was that the selection should 
be dignified, and he should personify 
the dignity of the Republic. But the 
performance at Versailles has revealed 
that the office of president has become 
more important as the Assembly has 
yecome less and less capable of gov- 
erning the country. 
his is the exact opposite to the in- 
tention of the makers of the Constitu- 
tion, who, in tune with the prevailing 
leftist mood of 1945-46, gave almost 
the whole power of government to the 
Assembly, and less than ever before to 
the cabinet, the senate (now called the 
Council of the Republic) and the pres- 
ident. Nature abhors a vacuum: if 
the Assembly will not or cannot gov- 
ern France, someone else must. If 
there is to be a paralysis or breakdown 
f parliament, the presidential power 
might be decisive in establishing a new 
orm of government. Hence the bitter- 
iess Of the contest for the presidency, 
: contest which revealed the new-old 
livision of the nation, Right, and Left. 
This division has never been healed 
nce the Revolution. As one authority 
as put it: the Left always believes 
he Republic is in danger, while the 
cight believes that property and tradi- 
on are menaced. The pendulum has 
vung back and forth, and the French 
ave written 21 constitutions, and had 
iree empires, four kingdoms and four 
publics in a little over a century and 
half. It has been plain for several 
ears that the present Constitution 
ould have to be modified in order to 
ve the cabinet more power to dis- 
pline the assembly. But it has taken 
e exhibition of blind partisanship at 
ersailles to raise the cry which was 
ird last month, “The Republic is in 
nger.” 
[he newspapers cried it. The people 
rilled their increasing contempt for 
¢ politicians—something which was 
eady to be heard on all sides when 
was there in October. This was the 
max to the unprecedented delay of 
e weeks, while seeking a new gov- 
iment last May and June, to the 
lway strike of last August, the peas- 
t demonstrations of October, and 

inability of the parliament to de- 
de on the European Army in No- 
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vember. It foreshadowed a still greater 
crisis, when Laniel is required by tra- 
dition to resign on the assumption of 
office of the new president, M. Coty, 
this month. 

The big thing in this exhibition of 
meanness was the preview of how 
rapidly the lines are forming for the 
new showdown in France. Normally, 
the Radicals ought to have been able 
to provide a compromise candidate, as 
they are in the middle of the French 
political spectrum. But the congress 
split irreconcilably, Right and Left, 
leaving the Radicals floundering in be- 
tween. 

Their natural candidate, Edouard 
Herriott, was too old and feeble to 
run; they were unable to elect their 
substitute candidate, Yvon Delbos, 
and unwilling to vote in a body either 
for a man of the Right such as 
Premier Laniel, or for a candidate 
acceptable to the Communists, the 
Socialist M. Naegelen. 

In the event, the Left-wing Radicals 
must have supported Naegelen, who 
at one point received 100 more votes 
than his solid Socialist-Communist 
support could assure. This fore- 
shadows, as the red light of dawn does 
the daylight, the re-establishment of 
something like the Popular Front of 
1936. Mendes-France, New Deal 
leader of the left-wing Radicals, took 
me up sharply on this when I asked 
him if the situation shaping up in 
France was not reminiscent of Popular 





Front days. Front Populaire meant in 
France a union of the Left including 
the Communists, under the slogan, “no 
enemies to the Left,” he said. And 
there could be no thought of any of 
the “national” parties joining with the 


Communists in a government 


Perhaps not yet in a government; 
but are they not joining in opposition 
to the Right? It was the Radicals who 


prolonged the Versailles voting. They 
just would not accept Laniel, though 
they hold important offices in his gov- 
ernment. He was too Rightist for them 
on social policy; and social policy was 
the great issue. The forces of the Left 
united to try to keep the office of the 


Divided and Subdivided 


8 THE LAST ELECTION, of June 
1951, sent six parties, or electoral 

groups, to the Assembly, of roughly 

equal size. Left to Right they are: 


Communists and allies 100 
Socialists 105 
Radicals and UDSR 101 
Catholic MRP 88 
Peasants and Independents 102 


Gaullists 113 

It, therefore, requires four of these 
groups to provide a good working 
majority in parliament. The difficulty 
from the beginning has bzen: which 
four? This is no mere game of arith 
metic; the Assembly is civided and 
subdivided in many ways. The first 
and greatest division is between the 
four parties which support republican 
institutions and the two which are 
committed to discrediting these in- 
stitutions, the Communists on the Left 
and the Gaullists on the Right. 

Then, Left, Centre and Right are 
divided among themselves. The Left, 
which clamors for nationalization and 
the socialist state, is divided between 
the Socialists, who would achieve this 
by democratic means and the Com- 
munists, who are working for a Soviet- 
style dictatorship. The Centre, which 
is in substantial agreement on demo- 


cratic social reform, is bitterly divided 
on the religious question, the MRP 
being a moderate Catholic party, the 
Radicals strongly anti-clerical. 

The Right is divided in its turn be- 
tween the Peasants and Independents, 
standing for the present republic, and 
the Gaullists, committed to a more 
authoritarian rule of a form they have 
never clearly defined. Any working 
majority of the “Right,” therefore, 
ranging as does the present Laniel 
Government from the Radicals to the 
Gaullists, must include one party 
which is committed to proving that 
the present republican institutions do 
not work. 

Any majority of the democratic 
“Centre” must stretch from the 
Socialists to the Independents, worlds 
apart on economic doctrines. Any 
working majority of the “Left” must 
include totalitarian and atheistic Com- 
munists and religious and European- 
minded MRP. 

This is why Mendeés-France, the 
Radical New Deal leader, says that 
a stable government cannot be form- 
ed in this Assembly by deals between 
the parties, but only by “exploding” 
the parties and seeking the support 
of individual members. 


Inte 
LANIEL GOING DOWN TO DEFEAT: The bitterness of the balloting at 


Versailles may carry over into choice of a new government. 


rnational 


presidency from passing from the 
hands of a “Leftist” —as President 
Vincent Auriol was when he was elect- 
ed — to those of a Rightist, at a time 
when social policy is becoming the 
clamant issue in French politics. 

The French Left stands together on 
social policy, and it is confident that 
the country is to the Left of the pres- 
ent Assembly; that is, that it can 
muster a majority of popular support. 
Should Moscow continue to ease the 
tension in the cold war, making it less 
urgent for the West to find those 12 
German divisions for which the idea 
of the European Army was invented, 
and should the Kremlin push Ho Chi- 
minh to the negotiating table, to take 
the heat off the French in Indo-China, 
French politics will erupt immediately 
into a furious struggle for social re- 
form. The cry will be raised for a 
New Deal in taxes. wages, housing, 
agriculture and industry, to lift the 
French standard of living, now lower 
than it was in the twenties. 

The rank and file of the French 
Communists, the trade unionists and 
the rest of their five million voters, 
are bad-housing and low-pay Commu- 
nists, very little interested in Moscow’s 
world policies. Given a détente with 
Moscow, it is entirely possible that the 
Socialists, some of the Radicals, the 
Pleven UDSR group and the MRP 
will join with them formally or in- 
formally in a Left coalition for social 
reform—unless the present Assembly 
provides a non-Communist majority 
for Mendés-France’s proposals, which 
were only defeated by 14 votes last 
June. In that case, Communist efforts 
will be directed to making non-Com- 
munist reform as difficult as possible, 
and the Gaullists, again outside the 
government, will fatten on the Com- 
munist menace 

No one can predict the exact course 
which events will take in France. But 
the storm signals are up, and it is 
either going to be a New Deal after a 
period of severe unrest, or a coup by 


Right or Left : 
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{ Poor Man’s Musical Comedy 


¢5 The Beggar's Opera, the great- 
est musico-dramatic success of 
the eighteenth century, is now assail- 
ing the twentieth century as a film, 
which I enjoyed. As a film it must be 
considered under another department; 
but it has special interest as a piece 
of music in view of all the talk we 
hear these days about folk-operas and 
ballad-operas and what-not. 

Folk is now a magic word. Like 
“loval” and “science” and “democ- 
racy”, it carries an emotional weight 
that far exceeds its face value. Many 
people these days are ashamed to let 
on that they use their heads for any- 
thing much more complicated than 
keeping their ears apart. They suffer 
from that kind of inverted snobbery 
which has been happily described as 
a Mucker Complex. To preserve 
themselves from the stigma of seem- 
ing to exercise any sort of critical 
standards (which they call being an 
Egghead), they shut themselves up in 
an ivory gutter. Such people form 
the lunatic fringe of those who feel 
the magic of the word folk. It is 
presumably to attract such people that 
works like Oklahoma!, Porgy and 
Bess, and the music of Mare Blitzein, 
Kurt Weill, and others is described 
as “folk-opera™ or “ballad-opera”. 

Now The Beggar's Opera, which is 
a real ballad-opera, suddenly reaches 
the enormous circulation of the film, 
and what happens? Do the folk-opera 
enthusiasts jump for joy? Not they! 
Great roars of anguish go up that The 
Beggar's Opera is not a ballad opera 
at all; that it is an insult to demo- 
cratic audiences so to describe it: 
and that it is doubly damned by being 
two hundred years old. and using 
high-flown words (like Zounds). 

Some people are feeling pained that 
a classic should receive such rough 
handling; but I am not one of them. 
In its day The Beggar's Opera has 
had rougher handling than this. It put 
out of business the Italian Grand 
Opera in England, which was, in its 
time, the biggest piece of vested musi- 
cal interest to be found: and the Ital- 
jan Opera did not take it lying down. 
It was also making fun of the Gov- 
ernment, which was no more popular 
in 1728 than it is today; and Walpole 
in 1728 was both more able and more 
willing to do something about it. And 
since the new film, like it or not, is 
quite close enough to John Gay’s 
original conception, we may safely 
leave it in the care of the appropriate 
Muses. 

Besides, I sympathize with those 
who have been bruised by this assault 
on their artistic sensibilities. Of 
course, it is what they deserve for 
using the terms folk- and ballad-opera 
so carelessly for so Jong, but use every 
man after his desert, and who should 
‘scape whipping? 

What is a ballad-opera? First, what 
is it not? It is not merely a very suc- 


cesstul opera, whose tunes people go 
home whistling; or else I am _ sure 
Rigoletto is a ballad-opera, to say 
nothing of the rest of Verdi's operas, 
and Mozart's, and Gilbert and Sulli- 
vans output, and so forth. In fact, 
ballad-operas are not necessarily suc- 
cesstul and popular by any means. 

Nor is it merely an opera of a very 
decided nationalistic flavor. Here the 
trouble starts. There are many well- 
meaning people who really think 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride is a 
folk-opera because it is all about pea- 
sants in embroidered blouses, and 
much of the music has a pleasant 
Czech quality. At this rate, Vaughan 
Williams’s Hugh the Drover must cer- 
tainly be a tolk-opera: so must Wag- 
ner’s Die Meistersinger; and Mozart's 
Bastien and Bastienne, and any num- 
ber of others. If this is your defini- 
tion, then you must, in all fairness, 
call Beethoven’s gigantic Opus 59 a 
set of folk-quartets. Certainly the 
Rasumovski quartets use Russian folk- 
songs. And since, apparently, it is even 
enough if the music should sound like 
folk-music, we ought to go on and 
refer to Beethoven's Ninth as a folk- 
symphony, with  ballad-finale. As 
Churchill said, this is the sort of thing 
up with which I will not put. 

Nor will I put up with a particular 
case of this wrong use of the word, 
which is, perhaps, the commonest mis- 
interpretation of the lot. That is to 
call anything with a fairly recent 
American background a folk, or bal- 
lad-opera. Porgy and Bess is cer- 
tainly about modern American Ne- 
groes, and what is more, much of its 
music has the flavor of Negro music. 
Some of this may be genuine, but | 
suspect that most. if not all, of it 
was invented by Gershwin. What is 
perfectly certain is that all of it was 
given shape and organization by 
Gershwin, so that in the end Porgy 
and Bess is exactly the same kind of 
thing as Carmen. Their settings are 
different: very naturally their styles 
are different. But whatever one is, the 
other is also. But then, some people 
call Carmen a folk-opera, just as they 
call Oklahoma! a folk-opera, while 
denying the name to Patience. I can 
see no grounds for this distinction, 
except that Oklahoma! has an Ameri- 
can locale, and Patience has not. But 
then what are you going to do about 
Puccini's The Girl of the Golden 
West? That is a horse-opera in the 
most literal sense of the term. Yet per- 
haps vou feel that no opera by Puc- 
cini is a folk-opera; this man, by 
definition, is a composer of Grand 
Opera. You may be right, but we 
should all sleep easier if the expression 
were dropped altogether except when 
it applies to compositions like The 
Beggar's Opera. 

For The Beggar's Opera is a poor 
man’s musical comedy. There is 
spoken dialogue, alternating with 


u arney Bre 

YVONNE FURNEAUX and SIR 

LAURENCE OLIVIER in the film 
“The Beggar's Opera”. 


songs; but in every case, the songs are 
sung to tunes that the audience knows 
already. Some of these are the sort of 
thing we call folk tunes. 

But some of the songs are sung to 
tunes which are not folk-songs at all. 
They are merely well-known tunes by 
well-known composers which have 
been calmly lifted for the occasion. 
The best example here is the High- 
waymen’s Chorus Let Us Take the 
Road, which is sung to the march 
in Handel's Rinaldo, with trumpets 
and drums, as advertised. This is par- 
ticularly harsh since not only was 
Handel's Italian Opera one of the 
main things under attack, but Gay 
was, in fact. one of Handel's own 
librettists. 

The Beggar's Opera sounds a 
Strange sort of enterprise, and it was: 
but when Mr. Rich, the gentleman 
who later built the first Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, put it on in 1728, it 
made Rich gay, and Gay rich, as the 
joke of the day had it. Christopher 
Fry wrote some additional dialogue 
for the film version, but I leave to 
those who did not like it the difficult 
task of devising a similar witticism 
about the film. 


x THE REAL POINT is that The Beg- 
gar’s Opera is a genuine ballad- 
opera, with all the peculiarities of con- 
struction and style thatthis implies. The 
musical credit, from Pepusch, who was 
the first arranger, through Britten, and 
up to Arthur Bliss, who is the latest, is 
always for arrangements of these 
established tunes. Many of the tunes 
are nowadays only Known because 
they occur in this work; others (like 
“Golden Slumbers”) have survived 
anyway. But they have three things 
in common. One is that they were 
not written specially for the occasion. 
The next is that the audience of the 
time might reasonably be presumed 
to be familiar with most of them. 
And thirdly, they were the kind of 
song that Burl Ives says is sung by 
you as well as sung at you. This 
quality, no matter who the composer. 
is, in his opinion, one of the essential 
ingredients of folk-music. I think he 
is right; and to those who think 
otherwise, I say with Falstaff (and 
I am sure with John Gay): “An 
I have not ballads made on you all. 
and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of 
sack be my poison!” 

LISTER SINCLAIR 
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The Difference Between 


POLITICIANS have from time im- 
6 memorial been the target of 
harsh criticism. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
himself a politician, delivered this 
famous indictment of them: 

“Tell men of high condition 

That manage the estate 
Their purpose is ambition 
Their practice only hate 
And, if they once reply 

Then give them all the lie.” 

And nearly 200 years later an even 
sreater man, Adam Smith, wrote of 
“that insidious and crafty animal, 
vulgarly called a statesman or poli- 
tician, whose councils are directed by 
the momentary fluctuations of affairs.” 
This writer has in his time contributed 
his fair quota to the criticism of poli- 
ticians and it is now perhaps fitting 
that he should say a word in their 
defence. 

It must be counted for grace to the 
politicians that the great majority of 
them accept the abuse, often con- 
temptuous, showered upon them by 
the press and public in good temper 
and with litthke whining. They soon 
find out that it pays to cultivate 
equanimity. The average politician is 
probably no richer and no poorer than 
the rest of us in kindly feelings and 
in zeal to remedy abuses and better 
the conditions of the underdogs, but 
the condifions of his calling are 
peculiarly favorable to the growth of 
an understanding sympathy with the 
problems and troubles of the rest of 
mankind. The politician has to 
fraternize and often fight with all 
sorts of people, and it is impossible 

him to listen day after day to the 
irguments of his opponents without 
shedding much of his original narrow- 
mindedness and prejudices. 

Persons who enter politics cease to 
’ masters of their own careers; 
hey are dedicated to their party and 
leir country and they are bound by 
ie rules of the game. Like jockeys, 

primary business is to keep in 
ie saddle; therefore they must never 
hirk from  self-flattery, when they 
veak of their own achievements nor 
esitate to paint their opponents in 
lacker colors than they know they 
eserve ; 

It is almost a matter for wonder- 
ent that through each generation 
untries like Canada produce a 
pply of reasonably competent and 
mest politicians. One reason for it 
‘v be found in the verdict delivered 

F. S. Oliver in his brilliant book 
the politics of 18th century Britain, 
idless Adventure: “With all the 
mptations, dangers and degradations 
it beset it, politics is still the noblest 
eer that a man can choose.” 


“ IT BEHOOVES leaders of parties, 
‘9 and particularly Prime Ministers, 
set themselves severe standards of 
rliamentary conduct and observe 
em strictly, lest they set a bad ex- 
nple which others might follow. A 
cent lapse from grace on the part of 
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Ottawa Letter 


“Might” 


Laurent is regret- 
worth 


“Would” and * 
Prime Minister St. 
table and the circumstances are 
narrating. 

In the debate on the second read- 
ing of the new anti-dumping bill, 
when Donald Fleming moved an 
amendment seeking to extend it to 
cover other than manufactured goods 
and to wipe out a proposed time limit 
for its operation, Mr. St. Laurent in- 
tervened to say: “Would the honorable 
gentleman permit an_ interruption? 
Would he not prefer to move the 
amendment in two parts? I believe 
the Government would be quite pre- 
pared to accept the first part but 
might have some reservations about 
the second.” 

Here seemed an explicit assurance 


that the Government would accept 


the first part. and on the strength of 





Cc? 
H. W. HERRIDGE: A_ useful Member. 
it, Mr. Fleming agreed to div.de his 


amendment. But on the followi: 1g day, 
when he received his copy of Hansard, 
he found to his surprise that in the 
record of the Prime Minister's state- 


ment the word “would” had _ been 
altered to “might.” After the debate 


was resumed, he rose to complain 
that the change had “completely al- 
tered the sense of the Prime Minister’s 
statement in this House upcn which 
we relied in following the course 
which was followed during the balance 
of the debate.” 

Thereupon the Prime Minister said: 


“IT must confess that I made the 
change. I did not realize that I made 


any change in the meaning of the 
sentence. Possibly I may have said 
that I believed the Government would 
be prepared to accept or might have 
no objection—the two words seemed 
to me to be synonymous when I read 
them. I put in both places the same 
word to express the same idea. | do 
not think there is any difference in 
meaning that can be ascribed to 
them.” 

Mr. Fleming declined to accept the 
Prime Minister's explanation and most 


impartial people will agree with his 
contention that there is as much 


difference between “would” and 
“might” as there is between day and 
night. 

It is a long-established rule of 


Parliament that members, when they 
are given the text of Hansard reports 
of their speeches for scrutiny, are 
permitted to make corrections which 
will cure grammatical errors or clarify 
the meaning of passages, but not to 
change the actual purport of 
ments. After Mr. St. Laurent’s asser- 
tion that “I did not realize I made 
any change in the meaning of the 
sentence,” fairly be 


state- 


the question can 


asked, why did he bother to make a 
change which exposed him to Mr. 


Fleming’s charge of sharp practice? 


B THE British House of Commons 
is usually at its best when what 
Sir Winston Churchill calls “a sense 
of urgency” prevails in it. By contrast, 
our House of Commons gives its most 
creditable performances when it dis- 
cusses in a calm judicial spirit some 
non-controversial question. Such a 
debate occurred when H. W. Herridge 
(CCF) moved a resolution urging 
the Government to consider the ad- 
visability of calling a Dominion-Pro- 
Vincial conference on conservation to 
evolve a national policy for Canada 
for the effective conservation of our 
resources in land, forest and water. 

Mr. Herridge is one of the most 
interesting and useful members of the 
Commons, in which he has sat since 
1945. He had a most creditable 
record in the First World War; he is 
the owner of a fine property on the 
Arrow Lakes in British Columbia, 
where he combines farming and fruit- 
growing with lumbering; and he is a 
convinced Socialist, but of the 
Ruskinian, not the Marxian brand. 
He has a streak of independence 
which once caused his temporary ex- 
pulsion from the CCF, and his con- 
tributions to debates are so well-in- 
formed and sensible that he always has 
the ear of the House, in which he is 
popular with all parties. 

His Socialism is not an inherited 
creed; his father was an old-fashioned 
English Gladstonian Liberal, who 
would not even credit Socialists with 
being misguided idealists, but was 
wont to denounce them as danger- 
ous cranks and fools. 

Anyhow, Mr. Herridge 
his resolution in an excellent speech, 
in which he effectively marshalled 
his arguments for the conference. His 
resolut.on secured support from more 
than a dozen members of all parties, 
who discussed the problem intelligent- 
ly and were in most cases able to 
contribute calamitous 
wastages of natural resources which 
had come under their personal ob- 
servation. 

The mass of arguments advanced 
for the conference failed to impress 
Mr. Lesage, the new Minister of Re- 
sources and Development, and he 
tried to prove with chapter and verse 
that the Federal Government at least 
had not been weary in well-doing 
about the conservation of our re- 
sources and that its happy co-opera- 
tion with provincial governments in 
this field made the 
ference unnecessary. 

JouN A. STEVENSON 
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Watch Your Lunations 


A FEW YEARS ago, a correspon- 

dent sent me a copy of Raph- 
ael’s Almanac and Prophetic Mes- 
senger, and I have been a_ cover- 
to-cover reader of the Prophet ever 
since. I like the blend of supernat- 
uralism and solid British feeling 
which makes Raphael read almost like 
passages from Arthur Machen. I en- 
joy the mystic double-talk about sex- 
tiles and semi-sextiles, cusps and 
lunations; and I am fascinated by the 
air of authority that extends right into 
the advertising and makes Elastic 
Stockings for bad legs seem as infall- 
ible as Joan the Wad, the final rem- 
edy for bad luck. 

Whenever I picture Raphael to my- 
self, he is busy with his maps and 
charts in a pyramidal- shaped room, 
and he is wearing a robe patterned 
in hieroglyphs and a tall, 
pointed Merlin hat. This 
is a rather anachronistic 
get-up, to be sure, for an 
authority who also advises 
on the care of electrical 
equipment and on how to 
mix a Trocadero cocktail. 
(If you overdo the grena- 
dine, or are fool enough 
to take an electric heater 
into the bathroom, don’t 
blame the results’ on 
planetary influence.) The 
household hints are merely 
fillers, however, probably supplied by 
a sorcerer’s apprentice. Raphael's real 
stuff lies in his personal horoscopes 
and world prophecies. 

That is, it seemed to be the real 
stuff until recently, when I picked up 
a copy of Foulsham’s Original Old 
Moore’s Almanack and_ discovered 
that Raphael and Foulsham had got 
their planetary signals crossed. As a 
result, I seem as likely as ever to start 
off on the wrong foot in 1954. 

Raphael, for instance, tells me that 
this is the year for Pisces children— 
I am a Pisces child—to cultivate new 
friendships and strengthen old ones. 
He adds hearteningly ‘that children of 
Pisces are likely to benefit in 1954 
from legacies left by elderly female 
relatives. : ; 

Foulsham, on the other hand, 
warns sharply against making any new 
friends or associations in the coming 
year. “Don’t be misled by flattering 
suggestions,” he adds—including, no 
doubt, the flattering suggestion that 
an elderly female relative is likely 
to leave me money. 

When it comes to international af- 
fairs, Raphael and Foulsham some- 
times seem to be reading a different 
set of signals, if not an entirely differ- 
ent set of planets. ; 

For instance, Raphael points out 
that the two important astronomical 
factors of 1953 were the death of 
Stalin and the rise of Malenkov. (In 





case you are still speculating about 
the sudden end of Mr. Stalin, he died 
in March, as predicted, of a bad lun- 
ation contracted in February.) Pro- 
ceeding from here, Raphael takes a 
cheerful view of the Soviet, both ex- 
ternally and internally in 1954. Plane- 
tary positions, he points out, indi- 
cate that Mr. Malenkov is likely to 
emerge as a Man of Peace, and that 
a World Settlement will almost cer- 
tainly arrive before the end of the 
year. 

Prophet Foulsham, on the other 
hand, sees nothing but hard times 
ahead for Man.of Peace Malenkov— 
internal troubles, riots in the Baltic 
and Balkan states, and the death 
through assassination of a prominent 
Red Leader. (Watch your lunations, 
Mr. Malenkov.) 

Both seers appear to 
agree, however, that the 
Royal House of Belgium 
is in for trouble in 1954. 
“In Belgium unpleasant 
incidents affecting Royalty 
will occur,” prophesies 
Foulsham. “Conditions are 
adverse for King Bau- 
douin, who may become 
involved in the fall of the 
Belgian Government,” 
warns Raphael. With the 
lunations dead against 
him, King Baudouin would 
be wise to send away quick for Joan 
the Wad, Queen of the Cornish Nixies. 
So would King Farouk who, accord- 
ing to both prophets, has little future 
in Egypt or anywhere else. (Joan the 
Wad, her adherents testify, not only 
provides new employment at better 
rates of pay but arranges marriages 
with millionaire Americans. ) 

While Raphael and Foulsham are 
unanimous on Baudouin and Farouk, 
they tend to disagree about almost 
everything else. While Foulsham ig- 
nores Canada’s future as hardly worth 
an astrological reading, Raphael exults 
that with a New Moon on Canada’s 
splendidly aspected Sun and Mid- 
heaven, the Dominion will step for- 
ward and hold the whole English- 
speaking world in a “tender yet in- 
flexible grasp”. She may also, he in- 
dicates, stepping for a moment out of 
the prophetic role and falling into 
the editorial habit of Mr. Kingsley 
Martin, do her part in holding the 
U.S.A. firmly in line. 

A great many people will scoff at 
Raphael. They won’t, though, when 
they see Mr. Lester Pearson holding 
Senator Jenner in a tender but inflex- 
ible grasp the next time the Senator 
suggests that Igor Gouzenko ignore his 
political lunations and cross the in- 
ternational border. Just you wait and 
see. 

Mary Lowrey Ross 
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@ THE URGE TOWARD self-revelation 
S is to be found in people of the 
most widely divergent character, as 
* is shown by the three books under 
eview today. They were all written, 


% nthe beginning, as private papers; 
5 vet, as we read them, we may ask our- 


selves whether there is truly such a 
hing on earth as a genuinely private 
paper? Is anyone with any experience 
of the world so naive as to suppose 
hat the reading of what has once 
* een written can be controlled for- 
‘ver? Should we not all of us, if we 
vere honest, admit that in even our 
most private writings we have an 
yecasional thought for readers whom 
ve shall never see and do not know? 
However much we protest, do we 
eally believe in the privacy of what 
ve have written? Do we, in truth, 
lesire it? 

The first of today’s books is a 
election from the diary of the late 
Virginia Woolf; it is the account by a 
vriter of remarkable self-knowledge 
ind sensitivity of her work, her re- 
—_ to criticism and her creative 

At no point does she suggest that 
he is writing for publication and yet, 
ere is her book, edited by her hus- 
yand. She was a woman who hated 
rowds and intrusive people, yet 
hrough this book we may all jostle 
bout her desk, peeping over her 
ioulder, like tourists watching a 
|houette-cutter. If she had no idea 
hat this would happen, why did she 
ommit these thoughts to paper? Why 
d her husband print them? Surely 
ve are not wrong in assuming that 
here was, somewhere, an understand- 
ig which may have been unspoken, 
egarding this diz iry? If Virginia Woolf 
eally wanted to keep her thoughts 
cret, why did she write them down? 

The second book is made up prin- 
pally of a correspondence between 

idv Emily Lutyens and the Rev. 
Vhitworth Elwin. These letters, writ- 
n by a Victorian girl between her 

irteenth and twenty-third year to a 

rgyman 58 years her senior, are a 
rv intimate record of her life and 

ught. Lady Emily is at pains, in 

ne of the explanatory material 
ich accompanies this correspon- 
ice, to tell us how much she dis- 

“s vulgar intrusion into private 

irs. We see no reason to disbelieve 

or to think her a hypocrite. But 

Freudians have so often told 
what we think and what we do 
often widely different matters. 

Emily hates intrusiveness—yet 

parades her younger self before 

n a Lady Godiva's ride which ex- 

'S Over ten years. 

‘Nothing that James Boswell did 

d surprise us greatly, and there 

) question that his Journal which 

ept during his tour in Switzerland 

Germany was meant to be read, 

ast by his friends. But why did 

ot write it in such a way as to 

w a more flattering light upon 

elf? Again and again he puts 

1 something which makes us blush 

inge; the man seems to have no 

of self-protection. He is driven 
‘© reveal everything about himself, 
*\. \ when it makes him look a fool. 
is it enough to call it his honesty. 
it. something more than that; it is a 
of confession. 
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The Urge To Confession 


Is that the clue to these three books, 
all of which are of unusual interest 
and value? Are they in our hands be- 
cause the writers were driven by an 
urge which they may not have under- 
stood and certainly could not control, 
to confess as much as they knew of 
themselves—to get down on paper all 
of the truth that they could command? 
And to whom were they confessing? 
None of these books has been written 
or published in hope of gain or fame. 
Are these written confessions a bid for 
an existence after death, a perpetua- 
tion of personality? 

For the reader who is interested in 
the creative life of a writer, Virginia 
Woolf’s book is a rich mine, to be 
explored again and again. It is filled 
with interesting critical judgments 
upon the work of other writers, of 
insight into the attitudes of her time, 
of personal estimates of those among 
her contemporaries whom she knew 
best. But its real value is its record of 
what a writer of honesty, extreme <en- 
sibility and perhaps genius, goes 
through in a creative lifetime. The 
incessant drain of the work in hand, 
the pressure of the work which must 
be completed by a fixed time, the vexa- 
tion of the thousands of words which 
must be rejected, the ideas which will 
not clarify themselves, the loneliness 
of the creative process—these things 
are recorded in words which do not 
carry a hint of exaggeration or false 
emphasis. And the unremitting nature 





of the work! Before the public is well 
aware that one book has been pub- 
lished, the keel for another has been 
laid, and work begun. We read here 
of the writer’s response to criticism, 
both good and bad. And we read of 
Virginia Woolf’s attitude toward her 
growing fame; of her recognition that, 
having achieved success, she at once 
became a mark for envious and ambi- 
tious youth; of the knife-edge which 
the writer must tread if success is not 
to be destructive. 

Ambitious authors may be interest- 
ed to learn that Virginia Woolf 
thought that one of her books was a 
whirlwind success if 7,000 copies 
were sold. 

This wonderful book is not for 
everybody. It is certainly not for every 
writer. But for those who truly want 
to know what the life of a dedicated 
creative artist is like, it is a wonder- 
ful and often painful revelation. 

It may be said in complaint that the 
index of the book is badly prepared. 
And personally I wou!d have liked to 
have a reproduction of a page of Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s handwriting. Consider- 
ing how much she thought about 
handwriting as a clue to personality 
(her remarks about Arnold Bennett’s 
hand bear this out) it would have 
been interesting to see her own. 

Lady Emily Lutyens is a daughter 
of that Earl of Lytton who was a first- 
rate diplomat by his own name, and 
an indifferent poet by the name of 





Boswell on the Grand Tour.”’ 





Owen Meredith. She was a grand- 
daughter of Bulwer-Lytton, whose 
novels nobody now reads, but who was 
a great figure in mid-Victorian Eng- 
land. I have seen her correspondence 
with the Rev. Whitworth Elwin prais- 
ed by some critics as a fine picture of 
the late Victorian age, but I think that 
this diminishes the value of her book. 
It is of value because it gives us a very 
intimate portrait of herself, and she is 
worthy of attention. It also illuminates 
that rare thing, a true friendship be- 
tween a very young person and a 
comparatively old one. There are ways 
in which we are emotionally narrower 
and stupider than our grandfathers; 
nowadays a strong atté ,chment between 
an elderly clergyman and a young girl 
would be a subject for sneers and 
shallow psychology. But Emmie 
Lytton was a girl of unusual spirit and 
intellect, and Whitworth Elwin was a 
man of unusual spirit and intellect, 
and the interplay of youth upon age, 
and inexperience upon judgment, 
which is revealed in these letters is 
refreshing and unusual. 

There is nothing oppressively Vic- 
torian about this correspondence 
Neither party to it was so shallow as 
to be a mere reflection of the preju- 
dices and commonplace opinions of 
an age. It is fashion only that changes; 
character and intellect on the up} per 
levels do not change much from cen- 
tury to century. Of course there are 
Victorianisms in the book; the notion 
of Kipling as a shocking new writer 
amuses, and so does the condemnation 
of Dickens as a vulgar fellow who did 
sot understand ladies and gentlemen 
But these things are trifles. It is the 
friendship that counts, and the unfold- 
ing of the spirit of an unusual and 
brilliant girl, as revealed to, and com- 
mented upon, by a man of fine judg- 
ment, worldly wisdom, and genuine 
goodness. This book describes a not- 
able adventure in friendship, and it is 
a great find for people who are sick 
of commonplace human relationships 


3 OF THE BOSWELL BOOK it is not 
necessary to say much. It is far 
more interesting than the Boswell 1 
Holland volume. It carries us with this 
brilliant, superficially silly man, 24 at 
the time of this Journal, through the 
German principalities of his day, and 
describes his futile attempt to bring 
himself to the notice of Frederick the 
Great. Best of all, it tells us how he 
forced himself upon Voltaire and 
Rousseau, against their desires, and 
contrived to make himself of some 
interest to them, even while they 
yearned to get rid of him Like the 
youthful Lady Emily, he is full of the 
green dogmatism of youth. There has 
never been anybody like Boswell. He 
has all the qualities we most dislike, 
without being a villain, and yet we 
cannot help loving him. Of the three 
self-revealers dealt with today, he is 
the richest, the plummiest, and by far 
the silliest. 

ROBERTSON DAvIES 


A WRITER'S DIARY—by Virginia Woolf—pp 
365—Clarke, Irwin—$3.75 

A BLESSED GIRL—by Lady Emily Lutyens— 
pp. 323, illustrations and indexes—Clarke 
Irwin—$4_50 

BOSWELL ON THE GRAND TOUR—pp. 319 

index, illustrations and maps British 

Books—$5.00 
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In Brief 


TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY — by Winston S. 

Churchill—pp. 800—Thos Allen—$6.50. 

This final volume of Churchill's 
personal history of the war is one of 
the best because it has less of his oro- 
tund prose. When it was in prepara- 
tion, Churchill was too busy being 
PM again and teo concerned about 
the problem ot Russia and the chal- 
lenge of peace to spend time on hyper- 
bole. His busyness is reflected in the 
inadequately edited insertions of let- 
ters, Messages, Ctc., etc. 

The total corpus of this monu- 
mental history needs time and space 
to assess. Sentences such as the fol- 
lowing explain Churchill’s presence in 
the ranks of Nobel-men of literature: 
“The moral principles of modern civil- 
ization seem to prescribe that the 
leaders of a nation defeated in war 
shall be put to death by the victors. 
This will certainly stir them to fight 
to the bitter end in any future war, and 
no matter how many lives are need- 
lessly sacrificed, it costs them no more. 
It is the masses of the people who 
have so little to say about the starting 
or ending of wars who pay the addi- 
tional cost. Julius Caesar followed the 
Opposite principle, and his conquests 
were due almost as much to his clem- 
ency as to his prowess.” 

The statesman - historian - reporter 
emerges in this: “We can now see the 
deadly hiatus which existed between 
the tading of President Roosevelt’s 
strength and the growth of President 
Truman’s grip on the vast world prob- 
lem. In this melancholy void one 
President could not act and the other 
could not know.” 


ALWAYS A COUNTRYMAN—by Lord Tweeds 
mu pp. 320 illustrated—McGraw-Hili— 
$4.65 
The son of one of Canada’s Gover- 

nors-General sets down in quiet 

prose his record of the enjovment ot 
sport, nature and travel in districts as 
close to the heart of civilization as his 
own home, Elsfield near Oxford, and 
as remote trom it as Uganda, the 
Faeroe Islands and the Canadian Arc- 
tic. It is a pleasant autobiographical 
account, distinctive because the author 
is able to communicate without pre- 
tentiousness the sensitive joy he has 
felt in all these countrysides, and to 
include, too, good gleanings of in- 


formation. 


SOPRANINO — by Patrick Ell'am and Colin 

Mudie—pp. 288—Mcleod—$4.00 

\ high fantastical story of two 
young Englishmen sailing the seas, in- 
cluding the Atlantic, on a ping-pong 
ball—so small was the Sopranino. The 
voyages are proof that the seas can be 
kind to little craft which go with them 
(the Sopranino was under 20 feet in 
length), as they can be stubborn to 
Queens which buck them. It is also 
proot that there are still new worlds 
to conquer and men of skill, imagina- 
tion and daring to do it...A ship's 
log without parallel in all the exciting 





+ r r ‘- } 
romance of the seven seas. 


MODERN GERMAN HISTORY—by Ra'ph Fien 
ey—pp. 406—-Dent—$5.50 
Early in the nineteenth century 
Madame de Stael remarked that “the 
nature of the government of Ger- 


many was almost directly opposed to 
the philosophic enlightenment of the 
German thinkers. Thus they joined the 
greatest boldness in thought to the 
most obedient nature.” The dualism is 
made plain in Professor Flenley’s his- 
tory, but he judiciously bends his study 
to the thought, thinkers and_ social 
scene, rather than to the political and 
national development of Germany. So 
the German Daemon of which Goethe 
wrote is not allowed to overshadow 
the German genius. The remarkable 
Parson Herder (Goethe’s teacher) is 
given as much space as Hitler, a per- 
verter of Herder’s J/deen. 

Professor Flefley concludes that 
“There can be no question of her 
[Germany’s] survival as a cultural 
force, or indeed of her revival as a 
political social entity and power in the 
world.” The history goes back to roots 
in the Reformation period, concen- 
trates on the late eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries and ends with the 
Nazi dictatorship and its end, which 
the author too surely sees as the de- 
struction of the Bismarckian structure 
as well 

This commanding work of Cana- 
dian scholarship (Professor Flenley 
belongs to the University of Toronto) 
is published in England. In it Cana- 
dian historical writing gains new sta- 
ture and becomes vivid reading. 


GIMME THE BOATS—by J. E. Macdonne! 

pp. 255—Longmans, Green—$2 25 

Not as brash and smarmy as Its title 
sounds, this story of an Australian 
destroyer is vivid, true-sounding and 
human. What is lacking in characteri- 
zation is made up in incident. The 
characters are thin, because, Hell's 
bells, they have to be moved fast 
through cracks in the Common Read 
er’s perception and because Mr. Mac- 
donnell is a war reporter, not 
novelist. 


OUR SECRET ALLIES: The Peoples of Rus 

by Eugene lLyons—pp. 376—McClelland & 

Stewart—$5.00 

Powdered milk trom a Russian ex 
pert’s pap. The virtue of this survey 
and analysis of the Soviet scene and 
personalities is that it does reconstitute 
the powder into potable fluid. It can 
be taken as reliable: Soviet history 
homogenized in the American fashion 


CRISIS IN THE KREMLIN—by Maurice Hindus 
—pp. 319 indexed—Doubleday—$4.50 
Maurice Hindus, Russian by birth 

American-Russian analyst by profes 
sion, said his piece long ago and ts 
now paraphrasing himself. The crisis 
he alludes to may be this, that “ideo 
logy alone as a weapon of world revo 
lution has proven a dud.” Stalin blun 
dered “dizzy with success” and his 
heirs “are faced with a choice betwee 
war and peace.” The book's incohe! 
ence suggests that an eager seeke 
after Knowledge of Russta might use 
fully consult a more logical expe 
such as Eugene Lyons. 


IN FOR LIFE—by Tom Runyon—pp. 3!14—Mc 

lLeod—$4.50 

Runyon does not use a ghost anc 
wrote this autobiographical story him 
self in prison where, as the boo 
ends, he still lives after serving fittee 
years of a lite term for armed robbers 
imposed by the State of lowa. If tha 
ever ends he faces another for life 
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decreed by U.S. federal courts: for 
another hi-jack. His story is testimony 
to the efficacy of humane, reformative 
prison administration. This reviewer 
began it with a sniff and was in- 
terested enough to stay the course... 
Prison baseball teams give public 
performances; why not a writer? 


MAIL FOR THE WORLD—by Laurin Zilliacus 

—pp. 256—Longmans, Green—$3.50 

A popular history of postal service 
throughout the world. The service is 
better than it seems at close range: 
so is the book: chatty, anecdotal, in- 
formative. For five or seven cents the 
Iron Curtain, the Bamboo Curtain 
and all other firescreens are pene- 
trated as a matter of course—the 
course of a letter mailed in the almost 
certain faith it will be delivered. 
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+, Gin Distillers 

VJ. A. To the Late King George V1 
Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd 


Chess Problem 


i PLURAL BATTERIES, that is, en- 
tirely separate ones, are most 


common in the two-mover. On dia- 
gram we give a further example, a 


famous one that annexed a first prize 


back in 1910. As the firing pieces are 
unlike, it belongs to the heterogeneous VOM 
group. 


To present two batteries operating 
in exactly opposite directions. with a 
mutual firing piece, is no simple task 
in its shortest form, the three-mover. 
E. Hallgren’s example which follows 
is notable. with its pronounced give 
and take kev. a Queen sacrifice in the 
one variation and a minor sacrifice in 
the other: 

White: K on K8: Q on QRS: R on 
QB3: B on QR3: Kt on QKt3: Ps on 
QR6. QB2. KKtS. KR3 and KR6. 
Black: K on K4: Ps on QR2. Q4., 
KR2. KR+4+ and KRS. Mate in three. 





Available in various bottle sizes. 
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SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 
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White mates in two. 


Solution of Problem No. 46. 


Kev-move  1.Q-Kt8, threatening 
2.Q-B8 mate. If Q-B7; 2.R-KBS mate. 
It B-B7: 2.RxKt mate. If Kt-K5; 
2.R-Kt5 mate. If B-B6ch; 2.R(3)-Q4 
mate. If Kt-Kt4; 2.R(5)-Q4 mate. If 
B-Kt5; 2.R-QBS5 mate. | 

“CENTAUR.” ! 
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CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 
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The Kingfish Again 


Be 


MOB VIOLENCE is a theme that a 
— good screen director can always 
turn to profitable account. There is 
plenty of it, both open and implicit, 
in A Lion Is in the Streets, and Raoul 
Walsh, a knowing hand with both 
script and camera, keeps his story 
tense and ominous with a sense of 
the mindless forces always at work 
behind democracy. 

James Cagney is the politico hero, 
a sort of Kingfish manqué in an un- 
named Southern state, easily recogniz- 
able as Louisiana. This particular 
locale, period and hero were pretty 
well covered in All the King’s Men, 
and though James Cagney throws into 
the part all his famous double-jointed 
energy, I’m not sure that A Lion Is 
in the Streets adds 
a great deal to the 
study. Cagney is 





ment, the story isn’t very far removed 
from the type of literature favored by 
its deplorable heroines. 

One of the three acts as clerk to a 
small-town druggist, and since he is 
a rather negligent type, the trio has 
pretty much the run of the shop. 
Presently the girls break into his 
private back-room and discover $28,- 
000, which the unfortunate man has 
accumulated by selling corn-whisky 
on the side. Enlivened by a generous 
helping of the whisky, they grab the 
illicit savings and head for Hollywood: 
and I don’t know when I've been so 
depressed by anything as I was by 
these horrible young people and the 
lads they picked up during their ad- 
ventures. The message of Man Crazy 
seems to be that, 
while crime doesn’t 
pay in the long 
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who becomes know why they = 
aware that the Jo- make such pic- ar 
cal cotton-gin mag- tures!” the movie- i 
nate may be short- goer behind me ripe 
weighting the said on the way —— 
share-croppers. He, out. Apparently oe 
therefore, launches they make them ained 
into a fight for the largely to fill in the eee 
governorship, a gaps during the ‘thics 
struggle in which holiday season, we 
he is supported by when people are Alth 
his loyal  school- either too busy to tices 
teacher wife (Bar- go to the movies or lepend 
bara Hale) and a too spent, if they 7. 
belle of the bay- go, to care about ations 
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though a little furrowed and thicken- the approval of the sheriff and the love ntred 
ed by the vears, is as lively as ever, of radiant Jeanne Crain. This ex- wr ag 
equally ready to break into a spate of hausted my interest in Dale Robert- or 
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“Too Good To Be True 
—It Probably Is” 


OSG 


By JON W. KIERAN 


a SEVEN SEPARATE companies, all 


~~ with the same name and the 
same aims, are waging a ceaseless war 
igainst. racketeers and dishonest 
usinessmen across Canada. They call 
themselves the Better Business Bur- 
aux. They are supported and main- 
tained by all manner of business enter- 
rises in an effort to promote business 
‘thics that will benefit everybody who 
yuys or sells. 

Although each of the seven BBB 
fices in Canada is completely in- 
lependent as to policy and financing, 
hey are joined loosely in an_ inter- 
ational federation and their common 
ame and aims make them appear one 
irge family. 

The common foes are fly-by-night 
romoters, business racketeers, and 
ntruthful advertisers. 

Running down spectacular swindles 

like atom bomb sales and gold 
rick deals—are all part of the 
irrent Better Business Bureau job 

». One Bureau had both to contend 
th last year and in each case the 
tim was bilked of some $20,000. 

The atomic “bomb” was a weird 
ntraption thrown together by a 
ented but larcenous mechanic and 

chased by an equally dishonest 

tizen,” who thought he could sell 

o the Canadian Government. The 

000 gold brick was, of course, 

e brass. 

[hese two swindles took place in 

ntreal. But Montreal hasn’t a 

nopoly on such schemes. Some 

tally ridiculous ones have been 
orted from Halifax to Vancouver. 
ypectacular swindles, however, are 

\ a small part of the BBB worries. 

ith-in-advertising and maintenance 

200d business ethics are the major 

ectives. Another is the elimination 
«| dishonest promotions that crop up 
in the fields of medicine, business and 
culture, 

(he Better Business Bureau move- 
int started some 40 years ago when 
‘uses in advertising became so wide- 
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spread that advertising media began 
losing the confidence of readers. 
Quack cures, stock schemes, coupon 
deals, and countless dishonest pro- 
motions flourished openly with the 
result that publications were losing 
legitimate business because no one 
could tell what ads were true and 
what were not. 

To save themselves, the media 
established truth-in-advertising — vigi- 
lante committees. These in turn evolv- 
ed into businessmen’s associations to 
inspire and develop voluntary self- 
regulation. Eventually all the regional 
committees banded together to form 
a single united front. They called it 
the Better Business Bureau. 

How much business in Canada is 
dishonest, either in practice or intent, 
can’t be estimated accurately, but 
according to the BBB the percentage 
is quite high. Estimates range from 
the Montreal Bureau’s three per cent 
to the Toronto Bureau’s high of ten 
per cent. 

In trying to combat this dishonest 
element, whatever its size, the Bureaux 
use every method available. They 
fight rackets in the courts, if neces- 
sary, and in the Press and over the 
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radio whenever they can get a hear- 
ing. Their main operation, however, 
is compiling information—not opinion 
—and giving it freely to those who 
ask. . 

In describing itself the Bureau says: 
“Our operation is based on an ideal. 
It’s an ideal of self-government, of 
regulations and_ restraints imposed 
on business from within. Our task is 
to foster high business standards and 
to protect the public from fraud and 
misrepresentation.” 

High sounding as these aims may 
seem there’s more hard-headed busi- 
ness than idealism in them. 

The 6,000 business organizations 
across Canada that support and pay 
for the Better Business Bureaux cer- 
tainly don’t think they are supporting 
a charity. These businesses feel that 
rackets and illegitimate deals drain 
purchasing power from a community 
—purchasing power that ordinarily 
would flow through normal trade 
channels. 

Cost of the service is borne entirely 
by business on a voluntary fee basis. 
There is no charge for specific ser- 
vices rendered, either to consumers 
or businesses. 

The seven BBB offices in Canada 
are located at Halifax, Quebec City, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver. The 6,000 member 
businesses contribute $250,000 per 
year . . . but, of course, each office 
is perennially short of funds. 

The Better Business Bureaux across 
Canada join the 90 similar organiza- 
tions in the major U.S. cities in pub- 
licizing their common slogans: “If it 
sounds too good to be true—it prob- 
ably is,” and “Before you invest, in- 
vestigate.” 

These slogans, particularly the for- 
mer, are used in the current con- 
tinent-wide battle against bait adver- 
tising. The term is used to describe 
any promotion aimed at selling mer- 
chandise other than the item adver- 
tised. This practice is considered the 
greatest single problem facing the BBB 
today. 

Bait advertising has blossomed into 
big business within recent years as a 
result of the large market for rebuilt 
and second-hand home appliances. 

Invariably, BBB investigators find, 
the bait advertiser fools his customer 
with inferior or over-priced merchan- 
dise. If he had a good, competitively 
priced product in the first place there 
would be no need for the bait strata- 
gem. 





When In Doubt, Find Out 


POSTERS such as these are used by Better Business Bureaux in the constant 


battle against rackets. 


The Bureaux’ campaign against 
baiting is two-fold. First, it attempts to 
discourage media acceptance of ques- 
tionable “advertising by showing how 
newspapers, magazines, or broadcast 
stations can and do lose consumer con- 
ant loss of income 
from reputable advertisers. The second 
step is to warn the public through 
news bulletins, radio broadcasts, trans- 
portation advertising and booklets, all 
based on the simple theme: “If it 
sounds too good to be true—it prob- 
ably is.” 

The booklets are a major weapon 
in the BBB fight. They are distributed 
at cost or comple stely free at the dis- 
cretion of the local bureau. The sub- 
jects range from confidence schemes 
and home-repair rackets to problems 
of life insurance and car equipment. 

They caution against promoters who 
claim: This is the last one; you'll have 
to rush, it won't be available later; 
don’t tell anyone—this is too good to 
share; and so on. 

Nearly all BBB booklet advice is 
summed up by this sentence from its 
Facts You Should Know About Stock 
Selling Schemes: “It is well to keep in 
mind that if those who are approach- 
ing you were so sure of a quick turn- 
over and large profits . . . they would 
not invite you to participate.” 





LAST YEAR the Better Business 

Bureaux across Canada and the 
United States handled mere than 1'2 
million requests for information on 
everyday economic problems. Of these, 
75 per cent were inquiries and the rest 
were complaints. Had there been more 
inquiries, the Bureau points out, there 
certainly would have been fewer com- 
plaints. 

The procedure followed by the 
Bureaux when a complaint or request 
for information is received is quite 
simple. If a consumer is calling to ask 
the business reputation of a merchant, 
there usually is a file available record- 
ing his standing in the community. If 
the request concerns a door-to-door 
salesman, the Bureau will advise the 
consumer to ask the salesman for ret- 
erences and the names of satisfied cus- 
tomers in the neighborhood. The Bu- 
reau merely states the record and lets 
the consumer decide for himself. It 
never recommends or condemns. 

If the call is a complaint, the Bu- 
reau passes it along to the merchant 
involved. Sometimes the consumer is 
in error or is trying to break a legiti- 
mate contract. If so, he is told so as 
politely as pa. But in the cases 
where a merchant has been guilty of 
fraud and refuses to do anything to 
rectify his mistake, the BBB considers 
court action or publicity whichever 
appears to have the most chance for 
success. After 40 years of painstaking 
work building a reputation, few firms 
care to tilt with the Bureau either in 
the courts or in the press. Over the 
years, Better Business Bureaux have 
been sued for sums totalling $7 
million by persons who thought their 
rackets were within the law. The BBB 
has yet to lose a case 

As a last resort the Bureau sug- 
gests legislation to contrel unethical 
or illegal business practices. As an 
agent of free enterprise, it prefers to 
inspire business to check itself volun- 
tarily. 
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B.C. Power 


x WHAT is your opinion of B.C. 
Power Corp., and the subsidiary 
company B.C. Electric? 1 am retired 
and am looking for a safe investment 
bringing the highest possible income. 
Would you advise common stock or 
honds?—J. C. O., Campbellton, NB. 

As a utility, with a product in 
fairly constant demand and with most 
of the expansion program completed, 
B.C. Electric would appear to be a 
very suitable medium for the invest- 
ment of your funds. Even in periods 
ot declining business activity public 
utilities, with their rigid rate struc- 
tures, generally maintain their earning 
levels. for costs tend to decline faster 
than income. 

To suit your requirement of maxi- 
mum income, the $50 par, 5 per cent, 
cumulative preferred shares would 
seem the best selection of the com- 
mon, preferred and bonds issued by 
this company. At their present level 
of 48 their yield is 5.2 per cent and 
the dividend is eligible for the 20 per 
cent income tax deduction. The yield 
on B.C. Power common at 18 is only 
slightly higher at 5.5 per cent, and the 
common is much more likely to fluc- 
tuate in price. 

The higher rate bonds, such as the 
Series “H” 434 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds of B.C. Electric, are selling 
well above par and thus offer a much 
lower vield than the preferred. 

As the capital risk on the preferred 
seems small, the taking of the higher 
vield seems justified. 


Britalta Petroleums 


i I AM INTERESTED in buying some 

stock. Would you consider Brit- 
alta Petroleums Ltd., a buy at the 
present price of 442? — G. P. M., 
Toronto. 

The exploration program that Brit- 
alta has followed has resulted in the 
company being mainly a holder of gas 
properties. C hief of these is the Many 
Islands field near Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, where reserves have been esti- 
mated at 609 billion cubic feet. Brit- 
alta has a 50 per cent interest in these 
reserves. This field is shut at present, 
awaiting the development of a market 
for the gas. 

Other attempts to find oil have not 
been too successful. Gas has been dis- 
covered at the Winchell Coulee acre- 
age, which Britalta shares with Cana- 
dian Delhi, but oil showings have so 
far been disappointing. 

The last balance sheet, dated April 
30, 1953, shows working capital of 
only $69. Total assets, which include 
capitalized exploration expenditures, 
were $3,554,853. As 2,360,251 shares 
have been issued, total assets per share 
provide an indicated line of value of 
$1.50. 

As 100,000 shares were sold at 4.75 
last July the working capital position 
has been reinforced considerably, but 
it is apparent that, without production 
income, the working capital situation 
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will again become a problem if ex- 
ploration is to be continued. 

The market action of the stock has 
been volatile. From the 9.85 recorded 
in March of 1952, the price tumbled 
to 4.75; then, in a rapid-fire advance. 
rallied to 10’. The ensuing decline 
Was equally steep and carried the price 
down to 2.75. From this point a slow 
paced recovery brought the price back 
to 4.50. 

As supply over the 4.50 level ap- 
pears formidable and as an income- 
producing market for the gas reserves 
is still years away, awaiting the con- 
struction of a pipeline to eastern 
Canada, the path of least resistance 
for the stock appears to be down. 
How far remains to be seen, but a test 
of the line of value is not impossible. 
Thus the stock appears to be of more 
interest to the bears, than a buy here. 


Obalski 


@ WOULD YOU RECOMMEND Obalski 

Ltd., as a_ reasonable mining 
speculation? I understand that they 
have a property in the Chibougamau 
area that is providing some good 
drilling news.—T. A. M., Montreal. 


Obalski owns | million shares ot 
Portage Island (Chibougamau) Mines. 
which reports a new copper find at 
Copper Point in Lake Chibougamau 
some 8 miles north-east from Camp- 
bell Chibougamau. 

The property has shown some 
rather interesting results from the 
preliminary work now being con- 
ducted. Three anomalies, with copper- 
bearing mineralization, are being ex- 
plored. The few holes that have been 
drilled have returned assays of from 
3.3 to 4.2 per cent copper and .02 to 
.O7 gold. Further drilling, to be con 
ducted from the ice this winter, may 
possibly disclose that the copper 
mineralization extends out under the 
lake. : 

As a subject for speculation the 
property appears to possess a con- 
siderable news potential and_ the 
marketing of optioned stock could 
provide some market action. 


Russell Industries 


% I WOULD APPRECIATE your opin- 
ion on Russell Industries. Would 


you recommend purchase at the cur- 

rent market price of about 18? Is it 

a growth stock? What are the future 

prospects of this company? Could it 

he classed as a long term investment 
J. T., Chippewa, Ont. 


The growth forced upon this com 
pany by the last war and the postwal 
expansion, which has carried it into 
such diverse items as oil burners 
machine tools and = aircratt parts 
seems to have reached a peak. 

As a large part of the company’s 
production is geared to the demands 
of the automotive industry, it appear 
to be entering a period of consolida 
tion and earnings are expected to be 
lower in the coming year, for profits 
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depend upon volume operations. 

Since the earnings peak was appar- 
ently passed in 1950, when earnings 
per share were $2.32, as against the 
$1.22 earned in 1952, any sharp de- 
crease in volume would pull earnings 
inder the $1.00 dividend rate main- 
tained since 1950. This prospect 
suggests that the dividend rate is not 
too stable. 

Thus at the present time the stock 
does not appear attractive for invest- 
ment, especially from the long term 
view, as the company is rather vulner- 
ible to the broad fluctuations in the 
business cycle. 


Gunnar Gold 


a SOME MONTHS AGO / purchased 
= shares in Gunnar Gold at 9. In 
view of the past market performance 
would you advise me to sell at the 
present market level of around 9?— 
!. A. B., Thornhill, Ont. 

From the market action of this 
stock, it is evident that a great deal of 
difficulty has been encountered when- 
ever an attempt has been made to 
move the stock close to the 10 mark. 

From the chart picture, it appears 
that the heavy supply of stock hang- 
ng over the market above 10 will 
‘fectively limit its upward movement 
ind it is considered unlikely that this 
varrier will be broken unless some 

ery exceptional news is provided. 

While much has been said lately 
bout the possibilities of some form 
} cost assistance for producers ot 
iranium, very little fact has appeared 
© support these rumors. 

If the production of uranium in 
Canada requires a subsidy, due to the 
igh costs of production, it would 
seem that there is only a limited mar- 
het for any output. Several plants for 
le recovery of uranium from gold 
nine mill tailings in South Africa are 
ow in operation. The United States 
iovernment has contributed some 
SOO million and the British Govern- 

ent considerable sums towards the 
ection of these plants. In Colorado, 

‘re are now more than 500 mines 

ducing uranium and extensive de- 

sits are reported from Brazil, Ar- 
itina and Australia. 

So far there has been little evidence 

it the U.S. is interested in contracts 

th possible uranium producers in 

» country, along the line of the con- 

cts negotiated with nickel and cop- 

producers here. 

[hus the stock appears to be a sale 

rallies above 912. 


tstern Steel Products 


f 1 HOLD shares of the common 
stock of Eastern Steel Products 
This company has not paid divi- 
ly since 1949. Can you tell me 

it progress the company is making 
if there appears to be any possi- 

of a resumption of dividends in 
near future? — E. 8. N., Leaside, 


\ccording to the financial state- 
ts of this company net profits 
hs e¢ shown only a modest recovery 
tr nm the deficit of $16,600 recorded 
in '949. Although an improvement is 
lent, with net profits increasing 
Irom the $31,479 of 1950 to the 
>! 45,071 earned in 1952, there is a 
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considerable gap apparent from the 
$263,711 of 1948 and the high of 
$326,458 marked in 1947. 

From the action of the stock, 
which declined from the April high The 
of 8% to 5 and has held near the low New Y 
since, there is little ground for opti- “ew car 
mism as to the resumption of divi- j > 
dends. The sum of a funded debt is the 


of $1,480,000 and the bank advances Time to 
of $989,740 is $2,469,740. This is ~ 

in excess of the working capital of Start New 
$2,252,519 and the interest and sink- Projects 





ing fund requirements represent a 
considerable first charge upon earn- 
ings. It further reinforces the indica- 
tions that dividends must be deferred 
for some time yet. 


One of the easiest ways to keep track of your 
investments is by opening an ‘Investment 


Finally, in our opinion, the general Record’’—and the New Year is a good time to 
outlook for the coming year holds start it. 


little promise of increasing sales and 
profits for this company and it seems 
very likely that earnings for 1953 will 
be ploughed back into the business as 
before. 


The Record provides: 


‘Quick reference to your securities. 

Particulars of coupon and dividend rates, 

tbitibi P maturity dates and cost prices. 

Abitibi: Paper ; ; 
F Information concerning investment in- 

im WHAT, IN YOUR OPINION, will be come, useful for tax purposes. 

the trading range of Abitibi 

Power and Paper common now that 

the dividend has been increased?— 

E. H., Galt, Ont. 


Abitibi common has been an ex- 
cellent medium for intermediate trend 
traders. The stock has_ fluctuated 
through a fairly wide range over the 
past year or so. From the 1952 high 
of 1838 the price worked down to 12, 
then worked up to 17 as the steadi- 
ness of the demand for newsprint 
overcame the fears of overproduction 
registered in the early part of the 


—Comparison of cost price with current 
market valuations. 


A phone call or note to our nearest office will 


bring to you a copy of our “‘Investment Record”. 


{f you wish to send us a list of your securities we 
shall enter them in the booklet and provide an 


inalysis of vour holdings without obligation 





Wood, Gundy & Company 








vear Limited 

’ From the weight of offerings. evi- foronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 

dent in the repeated filling of bids Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont 
i Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 


near 17, it is apparent that supply has 
become the dominant factor and the 
move from 12 is topping out. 

From the chart it appears that a 
preliminary trading range will be es- 
tablished between 14 and 17 with 
minor support available above 15. 
Should selling pressure increase, as the 
result of a general market decline, the 
support level at 12 will come ander 
test again. 
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In Brief 


2 I HAVE some. shares of Heath 

Gold Mines. Are they worth 
holding or shall I sell and_ salvage 
somethine?—W. J. B., Toronte. 

Sell. 

CAN YOU fell me if shares in Morton 
Woolsey Mines are of any value? — 
R. M. A., Winnipeg, Man. 


No value. THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 268 


371 BAY STREET EMpire 4-33: 


TORONTO 1 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


I HAVE SHARES in Graydell Malartic 
Gold Mines. Can you tell me if the 
stock has any present value? - 5 
PG L. Vernon. BC NOTICE is hereby given that a ‘ / ; 

Fase snc ik ig aia DIVIDEND OF THIRTY CENTS per | At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 


Not quoted. Mine has been idle | share on the paid-up Capital Stock of | tors held today a final dividend ot 
this Bank has been declared for the 


a ‘ seventy-five cents per share on the Or- 
quarter ending 3lst January 1954 and : , : 


since 1947. 


Do You consider Prospectors Air- that the same will be payable at the dinary Capital Stock was declared in 
A aa huvine range he pre Bank and its Branches on and after | respect of the year 1953, payable in 
ways is in @ Duying range at the pres- | MONDAY, the FIRST day of FEBRU- | canadian funds on February 26 1954 
ent price of $4.10?—W. J., Toronto. ARY 1954, to Shareholders of record at d co Soe ah ay ag eee 

N the close of business on 3lst December to shareholders of record at 3.30 p.m 

INO. 1953. The Transfer Books will not be on December 30, 1953 

HAS Consolidated Silver Banner | “losed. : Oe iia oT Metis 
Mines stock any value? — S. M.R By Order of the Board 
Toronto N. J. McKINNON Fred ee ramiley, 

er General Manager Secretary 
Just about zero. W. P. SNEAD Toronto, 11th December 1953 Montreal, December 14, 1953 
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First—comes Qualit 


Scoteh Whisky has a quality all its 
own — it refreshes and stimulates, 
vet soothes and comforts. It is the 
perfect drink at all times. Most 
satisfying amongst good Scotch 
Whiskies is “Black & White” with 
a tradition for extra quality that 
comes from blending in the special 


“Black & White” w ay. 


BUCHANAN’ 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret ts tn the Blending 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


By Appointment 


to the late King George VI 





Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 


AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 


B-333 








Ashley & Crippen 


NATHAN TANNER: Half a century of change. 


Who’s Who in Business 


% WHEN Nathan Tanner's father 

first crossed Canada just be- 
fore the turn of the century, he went 
by covered wagon; and the area in 
which he settled in southern Alberta 
was almost a wilderness. 

The fact that today, only half a 
century later, a dozen fast-growing oil 
firms are bringing wealth to the 
province and a measure of fame to 
such homesteaders as Nat Tanner, is 
fitting recompense for the imagina- 
tion and initiative some of the early 
settlers showed. Merrill Petroleums 
Limited, founded in late 1950. already 
holds interests in more than 20 pro- 
ducing oil and gas wells, a subsidiary 
drilling company, and various mineral 
rights in the US. 

Fifty-five-year-old Nat Tanner, its 
President since last year, is also Presi- 
dent of a natural gas _ producing 
company, Sturdie Propane Limited. 

Merrill's President is a_ slim, 
thoughtful man who owes a good deal 
of his wide knowledge of the oil in- 
dustry to his 15 years as Minister of 
Lands and Mines in his native prov- 
ince. So far as the production of oil 
was concerned, the first decade of his 
Ministership was a study in frustra- 
tion: some $23 million was spent in 
drilling for oil in Western Canada, 
Virtually without success. Total pro- 
duction at that time amounted to less 
than 10 per cent of Canada’s needs. 
(Today the figure is more than 50 
per cent.) 

But the year 1947 brought the great 
oil discovery at Leduc and, two years 


later, production was increasing so 
rapidly that the resources department 
was split into two—“Lands and 
Forests” and “Mines and Minerals”- 

with Mr. Tanner sworn in as Ministe! 
of both. As if the dual portfolio wasn’t 
enough to keep him busy, he also re 
tained his chairmanship of the Alberta 
Research Council. He resigned al! 
these posts when he joined Merrill. 

Aside from the responsibilities that 
business inevitably imposes upon him 
he tries to lead pretty much the simpk 
life to which he has always beet 
accustomed. A Mormon by faith, he 
devotes much of his spare time t 
Church work (he was recently ap 
pointed President of the Calgar) 
Stake of his church), to the Bor 
Scout organization (he is President o 
the Alberta Council) and to relaxin 
on a farm near Cardston which is no 
dissimilar to the one on which he live: 
and worked as a young lad. His fiv 
daughters are all married. 

He was a school teacher at Card 
ston before he stood for the Albert 
Legislature in 1935 (he was name 
Speaker of the Social Credit Legis 
lature after taking office) and h 
attributes both his interest in politic 
and his capacity for public speakin : 
to his years of teaching and the soci: 
problems with which he was broug! 
in contact. 

He has a flair for neatly summin: 
up a situation in short, staccat) 
phrases—expanding his notes and e> 
temporizing as he goes along. 

JOHN WILCOC< 


Saturday Nigh 
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Insurance 


Insuring Earnings Against Disaster 


a EARNINGS INSURANCE is the means 
by which any business or indus- 
trial company, no matter how large 
or how small, can insure the continu- 
ance of its earnings in the event that 
it is hit by a fire or other disaster. It 
is the most modern form of insurance 
available today, taking over where fire 
insurance leaves off, paying all stand- 
ing charges and expenses and ensuring 
the continuance of normal profits un- 
til operation is restored to normal 
levels. The cost of this insurance is 
considerably less, in practically all 
cases, than the rate charged for ordi- 
nary fire insurance. 

One of the best explanations of how 
Earnings Insurance operates is this 
statement made by 
an Ontario manu- 
facturer: “In April 
we had a bad fire 
loss. Our plant was 
shut down com- 
pletely for two 
months following 
the fire and normal 
yperations were 
1ot_ resumed until 
nine months after 
the fire. 

“We had = ade- 
juate fire insur- 
ince to cover our 
yroperty loss but 
ve had no Earn- 
igs Insurance. We 
ere considering 
lis subject two 
eeks prior to the 

e but had not 
ne anything defi- 





ings Insurance. One pays for the 
standing charges, fixed expenses and 
loss of profits until the premises are 
rehabilitated. The second type does 
that also but, in addition, carries on 
beyond that point and pays the in- 
sured the difference until the business 
is fully restored to the former levels. 
In other words, it covers the time lag 
between resumption of production 
and the restoration of sales to the 
level they nad formerly achieved. Fire 
insurance protects against physical 
damage only. Earnings insurance in- 
demnifies for monetary damage. 

It is not necessary to have a total 
loss or shutdown to make this pro- 
tection operative. One small depart- 
ment only mav be 
affected, and the 
policy indemnifies 
to the extent of the 
reduction of earn- 
ings. 

The need for 
this form of insur- 
ance is clearly 
shown by the ex- 
perience of both 
large and small 
businesses, from 
retail stores to 
big manufacturing 
plants. A Dun & 
Bradstreet survey 
shows that 74 out 
of 100 business 
concerns showed 
serious lowering of 
credit rating fol- 
lowing loss by fire 
cP and 43 out of 100 


‘ 
te. This was very EARNINGS are lost, as well as property, did not resame 


\fortunate for us, 
cause Our loss net profit and our 
ntinuing fixed expenses amounted 
approximately $45,000. This oc- 
red at a time when we were, after 
ne years of effort, clear of all in- 
‘tedness. Today our position leaves 
with a liability to the bank of 
ghly $45,000." 
in this case, the liability of $45,000, 
ch has to be earned out of future 
fits to repay the bank, represents 
difference between having Earn- 
s Insurance and not having it. 
‘nown also as Business Interrup- 
and sometimes Profits or Use and 
©. cupancy insurance, the term “Earn- 
Insurance” properly applies to 
form of time-element coverage, 
that is what it really is. 
le disaster hazards against which 
ea ‘ings are insured are Fire, Wind- 
1, Hail, Lightning, Explosion 
Impact by Aircraft or Vehicle, 
‘e Damage, Sprinkler Leakage. 
contract is written on the basis 
le previous fiscal year with an 
4d) stment for the coming year on 
esti lated earnings. The earnings for 
the -oming year should be estimated 
at maximum, because the policy can 
ade subject to premium adjust- 
me: if they are not reached. 
‘ere are two basic types of Earn- 


s 


+z 
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when fire hits a business. 


business at all. A 
good example is this statement of ex- 
perience from a business in a small 
Ontario city which carried Earnings 
insurance for two years and then 
dropped it because of heavy epense 
in connection with expansion of the 
business : 

“In February a bad fire occurred 
which completely shut down our Vul- 
canizing Department and_ reduced 
sales in our Accessories Division. 
While we were well reimbursed under 
our fire insurance policies, we have 
suffered a very substantial loss of 
earnings to date and it seems this 
condition may continue for some time 
yet. The saving of the small premium 
involved was actually a very costly 
experience. Instead of our business ex- 
panding, it was very nearly de- 
stroyed.” 

Such, in brief outline, is the basic 
Earnings Insurance contract. The 
Contingent forms of this coverage, 
in which both the Contributing and 
Recipient factors, causing loss of 
earnings through shutdowns of other 
plants or businesses, will be dealt with 
in another article, which will also deal 
with the application of that form to 
institutions such as banks and news- 
papers. 

WILLIAM SCLATER 
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oHering industry intimited opportunities We have what vo needa 


invite you to investigate further 


gate Turtne 


Write now for further information. Your enquiry 
will receive confidential and prompt attention. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE & INDUSTRY 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 





Specialists in all forms of — 


EARNINGS INSURANCE 


and 


TIME ELEMENT RISKS 


New York Underwriters 


Insurance Company 
68 Yonge Street TORONTO EMpire 6-6227 
Have your Agent or Broker discuss your problem with us. 
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Whats The 


BACK IN DECEMBER, 1953, there 
x Was some unseemly screaming 
around Calgary when the citizens 
awoke one morning to discover that 
John Henry Johnson had turned rene- 
vade. Without even bothering to bid 
adieu to the night clerk at the Wales 
Hotel. the mighty John Henry deserted 
the beleaguered Calgary Stampeders 
football team to don the battle dress 
of the San Francisco Fortv-Niners. 
The citizens of Calgary couldn't 
have been more surprised if Premier 
Manning had walked down Sixth 
Avenue Wearing a sarong. John Henry 


was the hero of Cowtown. He had 


a drab season for Calgary football 


enthusiasts. He had been voted the 


provided the only bright moments in 


most valuable plaver in the Western 
Canada Conterence—a notable tribute 
toa member of a last-place team —and 


his admirers considered him to be 

more valuable than Imperial Oil's 

\oldings in the Leduc field 

“as he was known affec- 

tionately, was the man around whom 
new and better Stampeder team was 

to be built. The Calgary 


expected t 
coach, Bob Snider, was fired at the 
end of the last disastrous season, but 


Calgarians had forgotten his 


vame before he passed High River on 





is Way south to the United States. 
ption was that the 





Stampeders could be coached success- 
sy Rita Havworth as long as lil 


John Henrv was around to carry 





e he 
Accordingly. the lamentations were 
d pr onged when news of I'll 
0 J 1 He s pernid reached Cal- 
g \s far as anvone knew, John 
Henry had just stepped across the bor- 
der to pick up a clean shirt but, before 


ysuld sav “Wilbur Maloney ts a 


mealy-mouthed little snitch,” he had 


plav his football 





It was rather a scurvy trick, though, 
when the Americans stole one of their 
sn plavers tron Canadian team 


I wouldn't be surprised if we were 
justified in taking our case to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
It we let them get away with this, 


they're likely to steal the Banff Springs 


Score In ‘547 


Hotel or the Lion’s Gate Bridge. 

The truth is that the American pro- 
fessional teams must have a remark- 
ably low opinion of our Canadian 
game, since John Henry Johnson and 
Bob Gain are the only two men they 
have bothered to re-steal from us in 
recent years. 

An interested but impartial observer 
of these international football thefts is 
Chili Walsh, the Notre Dame Old Boy 
who bossed the Cleveland Rams and 
the Los Angeles Rams. These days, 
Walsh is preoccupied with the oil 
business, which impels him to spend 
some months each year in Alberta 
where he has an opportunity to study 
the game. 

Walsh is of the considered opinion 
that, in making their importations 
from the United States, some of the 





L mre se) 
BILLY WESSELS: He thought a team- 
mate should have heen given the tre phy 


Western Canadian teams haven't been 
getting tull value for their money. 
Walsh stroked his chin thoughtfully 
When he examined the budget of one 
ot the Canadian teams. 

“Migawd,” he murmured, “this pay- 
roll is just as big as Cleveland’s when 
we won the National professional 
title.” 

He argues that Canadian teams 
commit a serious error in importing 
American professional “big names” 
who have had their best davs. (Walsh 
Was too polite to identify tne players 
he was thinking about. but vour corre- 
spondent, who is noted for his diplo- 


[ 
macy, would suggest Frankie Albert 


ind Mac Speedie for a couple. ) 

Walsh contends that Canadian teams 
should ignore the American profes- 
sional clubs and concentrate on the 
American college ranks. He points out 
that at least two or three hundred top- 
flight football players graduate from 
American colleges each year and the 
U.S. pro teams can absorb only 30 or 
40 of these eager young gossoons. The 
other hundreds are open to Canadian 
offers and they come much cheaper 


and last much longer than Otto Gra- 
ham or Lou Groza. 

One Canadian club which has prac- 
tised this theory with considerable suc- 
cess is Edmonton. With the exception 
of Frank Filchock, who was around 
for a couple of seasons, the Eskimos 
have shunned the professional ranks 
and have grabbed their players right 
out of American colleges. Indeed, the 
Eskimos now look upon the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma as their “farm club.” 

The best American football player 
in Edmonton—or, for that matter, the 
best in Canada—is a young man nam- 
ed Rollie Miles, who came up here to 
play baseball a few years back and 
just happened to stick around after the 
football season opened. It was Edmon- 
ton’s good fortune that, when he left 
college, Miles was too small and 
appeared to be too fragile to excite 
the interest of the American profes- 
sional scouts. 

Seeing that the football season is 
only a scant eight months away, this 
is the propitious moment to begin 
beefing. 

There were some raised eyebrows 
when the sober officials of the con- 
servative Canadian Rugby Union 
espoused the cause of a whisky com- 
pany last autumn and permitted said 
distillery to reap a handsome crop of 
Grey Cup Game publicity. On the eve 
of the Grey Cup final. the distillery 
awarded $1,000 and a trophy to “the 
outstanding football player in Canada.” 

I would be the last man (well. the 
second-last man) to put in the knock 
for such a fine public utility as a dis- 
tillery, but I have been wondering how 
the selectors determined that Billy 
Vessels, of Edmonton, was the proper 
man to receive the loot. The award 
was made at the conclusion of a cock- 
tail party, at which juncture none ot 
the cheerful guests was disposed to 
quarrel with the selection. 

Young Mr. Vessels, who eschews 
the — spiritous brought 
some sense of sanity to the gathering 
by stating flatly that the trophy and the 
$1,000 should have been presented to 
the aforementioned Mr. Miles. 

Next year, as long as the award is 
made at a similar cocktail party, the 
distillery should leave the selection to 
its salesmen, or simply have some 
guest pull a name out of a hat. 


beverages, 


Every autumn, I am = maddened 
beyond reason by the fact that many 
of the 27,000 Grey Cup game tickets 
fall into the hands of persons wh 
couldn't tell the difference between 
football and a watermelon. The Gre\ 
Cup game has become a social even 
and Mrs. Chenery Stuyvesant insist: 
upon displaying her wardrobe at the 
University ot Toronto Stadium 
thereby depriving some __ legitimat: 
tootball enthusiast of a seat. 

For instance, the two who sat 1 
front of me last November 28 wer 
Winnipeg expatriates who, judgin 
trom their conversation which was un 
interrupted by the rowdy activities 0 
the field, were interested primarily 1 
the ballet and Little Theatre. Nic 
people, mind you, but they didn 
know whether the ball was  stuffe 
with leaves or sand. 

Why don’t you nice so-and-sos sta 
home and watch the game on yot 
television set? Im CoLEMA? 


Saturday Nigh 
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Conversation Pieces: 











n 
d 
ys [' USED TO BE that we bought summer clothes in June. 
S$ Now the smart buyer combs the Resort Shops in 
ut departmental and specialty stores during the winter, to pick up 
1e y £ 
ihe newest designs, created for southern cruise and resort 
Fe -_ > ; ’ , 
wear. The popularity of winter holidays down south, to 
: escape the worst of the Canadian snow and sleet, has created 
er 
1e this new pre-summer buying. However, for those hardy souls 
n- who prefer a winter holiday in a winter setting, ski togs 
0 ; 
t are now being shown. Much ski clothing is now coming from 
id et ee i : mt 
os abroad. We saw some very different outfits from Germany ' 
20 “ eft 
n- e (see photograph at left). 
- 
eit ‘ 
nd | Holland, too, is now invading the Canadian fashion market 
2 S 
ite 23 Three coat manufacturers and one dress manufacturer 
2 
eS- = have combined under the name of Welia, to fly Dutch-made 
* 
clothes to Montreal weekly. via KLM. The cargo planes 
m ; : 
his even have built-in hangers. We saw a showing recently of 
sin these Paris designed clothes, hand tailored in Holland, 
trom fabrics bought all over Europe. 
WS 
on- Suzanne Cloutier, daughter of the Queen's printer, Ottawa, will! 
' yn . ° . ' 
is be appearing in a British comedy soon, Doctor in the House 
ym- he ere ; ; ; 
an This isn’t her first film; she was Desdemona in Orson Welles’s 
ot For WINTER HoLipays in Othello and has made two French films. Recently she was 
Canada: spectator ski out ve ; | 
eve 1 (bin pale blue one of the “accomplished artists” in No Sign of the Dove, the 
ery thardine with “nutria Wo aL e h Peter Ustinov play that was booed on its opening night 
‘the cky and mitts, and / / ; ee onic | 
ia.” Li outht (r) of black in London’s West End, and closed a week late | 
ie) nit tights and 
the ick-and-white knit ; , : , ae | 
ock erblouse, from Simpson's From Rudolph, of the Hotel George V bar, in Paris, comes 
dis- West German imports this recipe for his favorite drink, a Peach (¢ hampagne cup 
NOW Put in the electric mixer !2 peeled peach, 3 drops 
Silly peach bitters, | dash of peach brandy. and !2 glass of 
yper 1 | 
i champagne. Add crushed ice. Pour into a wine glass and | 
Va©rec ae a | 
ack- fill up with champagne. | 
c : 
e of 
i to The regional drama festivals get under way January 11, with Cen- 
tral Ontario leading off for the first time. Entries include 
ea The Shrike, the play in which Canadian Judith Evelyn last 
ught ; : 
ra appeared on Broadway, and Fry's Venus Observed, presented by | 
ring - 
i the the University Alumnae Dramatic Club, the only group in 
‘d to Canada to have entered every festival | 
rd is Newspaperwoman Ethel Burnett Tibbits, of Lulu Island, BC 
the has had her first novel, On to the Sunset, published by 
ym te | 
Rverson Press. It is a tale about a pioneer family 
some "i : | 
moving from Ontario to the West 
lened 
man\ New positions: Mary Mansour, of Amherst, NS, appointed 
ckets ! Fos as director of the newly established Social Service Department 
| holidays: a cotton ; : 3 . 
whe ensemble of at the Children’s Hospital, Halifax; Lillian Campion, 
een i _ patterned shorts, former associate director of nursing service at 
Gre\ hlouse and head ker- -s . 
a vief, featuring novelty Kitchener-Waterloo (Ont.) Hospital, appointed nursing 
even elaucd ; vine i i 
rings oO} @ Swings service secretary of the Canadian Nurses’ Associatiot 
insist tiger leaping through 
it the a hoop, from 
dium the Calypso shop, 
; Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Lima hs Photographed at the 
entrance to The 
sat Il Castle Harbour Hotel 
wel Photo: Hemry de Sil 
idgin 
as un 
ies O 
rily 1 
Nic 
didn 
stuffe 
os Sta 
1 vol 
LEMA? 
ve o> 
Nigh January 9, 1954 eo 
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PIRATE outfit in imported corded Cotton 


hy Miss Sun Valley, Toronto 


Cuffed shorts, about 36.9) 


halter, $4.95; heach bag, $3.95 


{¢ Whiteaway Laidlaw, the 


House for Jaeger 


& rippen 


winter 
holiday 


fashions 


24 





For BOTH Southern and North- 
ern resorts: black felt skirt by 

Elsa Feltcraft, Vancouver, 

with Dresden flower appliqué, $35; 
“Kitten” Lambswool sweater by 
Glenavr, Toronto, $17.95. 

At Simpson's. 


Photo: Henry F 
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FISHNET print in all-over pattern 
in swimsuit by Beatrice Pines, 
Montreal, about $22.50 

At Morgan’s. 


Photo: Arnott & Rogers 


CasuaL shirtwaist dress by dor- 
othy jeanne, Vancouver, in “Sierra”, 
a linen-type fabric by Bruck, 
$19.95. At Eaton's Vancouver 





Bias edie 


Saturday Night 


FOR THE TRAVELLER: washable accordion pleated 
ersey (orlon and wool by 

Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal. 

Designed by Carolyn Schnurer, New York 


Well. Well: 


By Louis AND DorRoTHY CRERAR 


smaller and minus are not really 

kinds of words. (11) 
DOWN 

though Noah might 

brighten up the 


ACROSS Yet 
¥ these 

Bull-headed peer? (5, 2, 4) 
15. Don’t touch the water 
4. 5) Sounds as 
Did they make Hanlan shell out, as it used them to 
vere? (6) (3, 6) 
14. One is pinched, perhaps, by its far- 3. How to take the 
reaching embrace. (3, 3, 2, 3, 3) spring? (3, 4) 
Where it was hot, into the bargain! Oasis in music? An alternative reading, 
4, 4) of course. (5) 
It's legal to present this to get out of 3. Sounds as if it 
debt. (6) of the goat. (6) 
Tires oxen when not in 
no doubt. (9) 
To do this 
) calling. (5) 
Practically 
See 7 
Strangely enough a huge snout did be- 
come them. (9) 
It may help one to be lean. (6) 
Of course it's the way of a star. ( 
Hill Housman was bred on? (6) 


supply! (3 
have 


plece 


squeak out a 


should be a product 


good shape, 


See ll. 

Her name, to ten in France, meant cor- 
responding confidences. (7) 
She let eels wind around her? | 

Bath for a parasite? (6) 
Mother, perhaps, gets a gal 
wine (6) 

The drink to bring cheer? (4, 4) 

The way to track a traveller, perhaps 
8) 

Take back the wine, Ed! It’s not want- 
da. (2, 4) The era of advertising? (5) 

For a change, this may go to blazes in Why cough? It was cold enough with- 
2. (3) out it in those days. (5) 
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Sells Story After 2nd 
Course Assignment 


“Writing has been some- 
thing I wanted to 4o. I 
decided to enroll for the 
N.LA. Course. After the 
second writing assign- 
ment I sold one article 
to Rod and Gun for 
$20.00. The Ottawa Jour- 
nal took an article from 
me two weeks ago. The 
local paper has_ also 
taken several articles. 
With the success I have 
already had on_ only 
three lessons I look for- 
ward eagerly to the fu- 
ture.”—B.V.Bedore, Arn- 
prior, Ontario, Canada. 
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Quickly Sells To 
Four Publications 


“IT received a cheque 
from the Wheeler Syndi- 
cate, Montreal, for a 
short short. The ‘Farm- 
er’s Advocate’ and the 
‘Family Herald’ accepted? 
articles on women’s acti- 
vities. I have also con- 
tributed articles on farm- 
ing activities in Algoma 
to the ‘Farmer's Maga- 
zine’.””’ — Mrs. Albert E. 
Caufield, Hilton Beach, 
St. Joseph Island, On- 
tario, Canada. 


Aircraft Worker 
Thanks N.I.A. for 
Writing Success 


‘“& few months ago the 
Aircraft Factory in which 
I worked introduced a 
monthly magazine. To- 
day my work consists 
entirely of gathering 
material and writing 
stories for the Journal. 
The N.LA. Course has 
proved to me its advan- 
tages to aspiring writers.” 
R. Q. Marsh, 3921 Cool 
Street, Verdun, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Do You Know 
Can’t Write? 


Have YOU EVER TRIED? Have you ever attempted 


even the least bit of training, under competent guidance ? 


Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come when you will awaken, all of 
a sudden, to the discovery, ‘I am a writer’’? 


If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably ever will write. Lawyers must be law clerks 
Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen 
We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before 
the chicken 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or 
she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, 
their insight, their background and their confidence as 


nothing else could 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing 
the training that has produced so many successful 


authors 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the New 
York Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing 
in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you were right at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 77 
dividually corrected and constructively criticized. Thor 
oughly experienced, practical, active writers are respon 
sible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some 
one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your 
own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an ex- 
perience that has a thrill to it and which at the same time 


develops in you the power to make your feelings articulate 


Many people who should be writing become awestruck 
by fabulous stories about millionaire authors and, there- 
fore, give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more 
that can often be earned for material that takes little time 
to write stories, articles on business, hobbies, travels, 
sports, news items, local, church and club activities, etc 

things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 


often on the impulse of the moment 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing —— acute observation, dramatic instinct, 


imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It's FREE 


creative 


Just mail the coupon today and see what our editors say 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N-Y., U.S.A. (Founded 1925). (Licensed 
by State of N.Y.) 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your FREE 


Test and 
Saturday 
Mr. 
Mrs. ? 
Miss | 
Address 


further information about writing for f 
Night, January 9, 


(All correspondence confidential 
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No salesman will call on you.) 98-A-364 


Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 
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ile Ale and make vour dream 


come true. 1.P.A. 7s a man’s 
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WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 











Letters 








issault of Noise 


| WONDER how much of the men- 
tal distress of our time is due to 
the noise of our neighborhoods. Our 
ears are assaulted every hour of the 


di 


We accept the skidding of tires, the 
screeching of brakes and rumble of 
metal on tracks as part of the price 
of mechanization. Must we be compla- 


iv by some raucous sound or other. 


cent in our acceptance of the heed- 
lessness which is behind the blaring 
of horns, clanging of bells and 
screeching of whistles? 

Worst of all are the sound trucks 
which bedevil our streets. Their mes- 
sages may be laudable, but their am- 
plitiers are such an aggravation that 
they rouse every streak of perversity. 
Their bleating sound and blurry words 
madden rather than convince. They 
should be banned from our roads and 
such anti-noise bylaws as municipali- 
ties possess should be strictly en- 
forced 


Toronto ARTHUR B. GRENIER 


Big Government 


If IS GENERALLY agreed that govern- 
ment has become too big, too power- 
ful and too autocratic at all levels, but 
even the people who admit this speak 
in glowing terms about the United 
Nations . . . Yet if the UN ever is 
put into proper working order, it will 
be the biggest, most powerful and, un- 
doubtedly, the most autocratic gov- 
ernment of all Before that hap- 
pens, let's take a sane, cold look at 
the UN: if we can rid ourselves of 
sentimentality, we will find that it is 
an expensive and unnecessary luxury. 


Calgary ALVA ROLLINS 


Vore Tradition 


1 READ with interest the letter from 
Mr. Philip Johnston of Saskatoon. | 
fully agree with him that British tradi- 
tions and not the BNA Act are the 
very foundation of civil and religious 
liberty in Canada. He quotes the recent 
comment on the Governor General’s 
passage through the streets of Ottawa 
to open Parliament. 

Personally I would suggest that we 
observe strictly all the traditions sur- 
rounding that event, in the mother 
country, especially that a search party 
be named by Mr. St. Laurent to ex- 
plore the cellars of the House, in the 
hope of detecting a modern Guy 
Fawkes preparing to blow up the 
building and its occupants. 

I would go a step further (and | 


am sure Mr. Johnston would heartily 
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agree with me) and suggest that we 
follow the sacred tradition of public 
burning of Guy Fawkes’s effigies. 
specially in Toronto, Montreal and 
Quebec; this would contribute very 
largely to the fostering of goodwill 
and tolerance in this Canada of ours. 

I regret that I cannot agree with 
him that France is church-ridden. 
Since all religious orders were ex- 
pelled from that country at the be- 
ginning of the century, the anti-clerical 
has dominated its government 


Vontreal KENNETH M. PRESCOTT 


Wrong Impression 


YOUR USUALLY exactingly correct 
writer, William Sclater, seems to have 
slipped a cog in the second paragraph 
of his article, “Cutting Consumer 
Costs in Auto Insurance” (Dec. 19). 

He says, “The bulk of the auto- 
mobile insurance business, about 90 
per cent, is carried on by association 
companies (member companies of the 
Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers)”. It leaves an implication 
that the Dominion Board writes most 
of that 90 per cent, ignoring the fact 
that members of the Independent 
Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
Conference actually write more than 
Dominion Board Companies 
Toronto A. G. WYNNE FIELD 


The General Accident Assurance 
Co. of Canada 


Better Worlds 


I WAS GLAD to read Robertson 
Davies’s acknowledgement of — the 
debt we owe to those writers who 
give us, as he says, “Better Worlds 
Than This.” We are too prone to look 
down our noses at such writers and 
the writers in the slick journals, while 
at the same time we are all glad to 
escape from ourselves and our. sur- 
roundings in their stories. 

I am sorry, however, that his tone 
in dealing with the Holmes and Wat- 
son miscellany belies the point he 
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made in connection with the Clubland 
Heroes. I am surprised that an author 
of Mr. Davies’s theatrical interests 
would sneer at such play-actors as 
Woolcott and Morley who dressed 
themselves up and played at Holmes 
and Watson. If, once in a while, we 
all dressed ourselves up and played 
at being our favorite fiction character, 
who knows what murky passions we 
might release by this buffoonery? 

(Mrs. J.) SHEILA EDwarps 
Montreal 


Of Many Things 


AN ONTARIO clergyman has sug- 
gested that parents be compelled by 
law to take their children to church on 
Sundays . . . Why not make the law 
inclusive? For example, voters could 
be compelled to mark ballots, clergy- 
men to attend the services of other 
religions and denominations to teach 
them tolerance 
Owen Sound, Ont. J. B. GALLAGHER 


YOU CONDEMN investigations aimed 
against Communists in government, 
and you point to the danger of such a 
government agency as the CBC being 
used to capture men’s minds . . . To 
be consistent, you should demand that 
agencies like the CBC be thoroughly 
checked for Communist infiltration. 
It would be the logical starting point 
for anyone whose aim was to destroy 
freedom. 
Winnipeg HOWARD HONSBERGER 

IN viEW of the number of serious 
accidents involving buses during 
recent months, other Provinces would 
be well advised to follow the example 
of Quebec, and permit buses a maxi- 
mum speed well below that allowed 
automobile traffic. The new limit for 
buses in Quebec is 45 mph. which is 
still too high; 40 mph would be quite 
enough 
Quebec City J. P. LADOUCEUR 

I RAISE my voice in fretful query 
about the state of the epigram in Can 
ada. Have we no satirical versifiers’ 
Is none of our poets light-hearted 
Surely the Canadian scene, politic or 
domestic, is not so deadly dull as ou: 
poets would have us believe. Where i 
our Canadian Pope, our Lear, ou 
\.P.H.? If any such exist, dear Mi 
Editor, do give them encouragement! 
and thus raise my spirits on this dr) 
island. 
Charlottetown ALEX R. FIScHi 

JON PRYCHICK expresses in his let 
ter (Dec. 5) the feelings of mans 
new Canadians regarding the Roy:|! 
Tour. We cannot help being amused 
by the childish attitude towarcs 
royalty. Many “Old Canadians” co 
not realize that Canada is no longe! 
a British country but is a cosmopol:- 
tan nation. 
Sarnia, Ont. STEFAN LICHNOWSS! 
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The Backward Glance 


——_——_ 


Eight Years Ago This Week 


@& JANUARY is always a_ sparse 
LG] month for magazine advertising 
—the famine after the pre-Christmas 
feast — and the issue of SATURDAY 
Nicut for Jan. 12, 1946 was no excep- 
tion. 

The Front Page contained a eulogy 
on Hector Charlesworth, the maga- 
zine’s former editor, whom it de- 
scribed as a great journalist. Mr. 
Charlesworth had died recently after 
, journalistic career that lasted more 
than 50 years. He had joined the staff 
of SATURDAY NIGHT in 1891, had left 
it for a daily newspaper job, returned 
to this magazine in 1910, and left it 
igain to become chairman of the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
nission between 1932 and 1936. 

The “Dear Mr. Editor” page started 
off with a letter from the Rev. W. E. 
Wing of Copetown, Ont., 
who took issue with an 
ticle in) a previous 
issue, Which asked the 
question, “Are the 
churches playing as a 
team) or. as_ individual 
cliques?”. A letter from 
Kendrick B. Crossley of 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
praised Paul Duval, Sat- 
rpaY NiGHt’s Art Editor, for quoting 
in art teacher as saving, about his 
yupils, “I want to make these children 
nthusiasts in living.” Then a_ letter 
om Charles Burbridge of Premier, 
BC, took Col. Merritt, VC. to task 
or some erroneous figures he had 
sed about the Japanese population in 
‘ritish Columbia. Another letter. this 
re from M. McKenzie of Canoe 
ove, PEI, took the part of the West 

ast. Japanese against those immi- 

ints from the Prairies and the Bri- 
sh Isles who were carrying the white 

in’s burden down Hastings Street. 

Something has happened to creative 

vertising since the war, and we don’t 

nk the ads are half as interesting 
well-conceived as they used to be 
en, instead of selling goods (which 
re non-existent), they sold ideas. 
instance, the Robert Simpson ad 
wed a skier tearing down a snowy 
like crazy, with the seasonal wish, 
ippy New Year”. 
rv products showed a bemuscled 
cksmith turning swords into plow- 
res, over the caption “Tomorrow’s 
re is being made Today”. Cana- 

Home Journal used an institu- 
ial ad showing a mother and 
ghter, and bearing the line, “Yes, 

Darling Daughter”. Under it was 

disconcerting line that every young 

hand and father has found out 
ler or later: “Canadian Home 

rnal knows that women from 16 

3S need more and buy more than 

other women’s age-class.” The 

Eaton Co. used a half page ad to 

‘ent a review of its 1945 adver- 

ig, showing fourteen of its public 

‘rest ads, including one giving a 
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boost to the Boy Scouts, another doing 
the same thing for the Salvation Army, 
and several others speaking up for 
the Red Feather Campaign, Victory 
Bonds and the armed services. 

And who should turn up in the 
women’s section, with a short piece 
about English food, but George Or- 
well, who listed such British gour- 
mets’ delights as kippers, Yorkshire 
pudding, Devonshire cream, muffins, 
crumpets, Christmas pudding, treacle 
tart, apple dumplings, dark plum cake, 
shortbread, saffron buns, bread sauce, 
horseradish sauce, mint sauce (Wot! 
no bloomin’ H.P!), red currant jelly, 
haggis, Dublin prawns, Oxtord mar- 
malade, marrow jam, bramble jelly, 
and Stilton cheese. 

With the exception of kippers and 
haggis we'll go along with Orwell’s 
list of good food indi- 
genous to the British 
Isles, but we liked his 
opening paragraph, 
which applies to us here 
much more than it ever 
did to England: “We 
have heard a good deal 
of talk in recent vears 
about the desirabiliiv of 
attracting foreign tourists 
to this country. It is well known that 
England’s two worst faults, frem a 
foreign visitor’s point of view, are the 
gloom of our Sundays and the diffi- 
culty of buving a drink.” Amen 

“Concerning Food” devoted almost 
a column of copy to the advice to cut 
down on cakes in favor of bread, and 
bore the title, “Marie Antoinette’s 
Advice Can Be Reversed to Conserve 
Sugar”. Under all this were listed two 
recipes, one for Orange Cream and 
the other for Banana Fritters. The 
first recipe called for cup of sugar. 
while the second called for powdered 
sugar, amount not given. 

On the Insurance page was an 
article headed, “What Is Total And 
What Is Partial Disability Uider A 
Life Policy?”. The opeaing paragraphs 
read, “In order to collect under the 
total and permanent disability pro- 
visions in life policies. it would not 
be reasonable to take the vew that 
the insured must prove that he is and 
will be totally and continuous!’ unable 
to perform any kind of work for any 
kind of compensation for the rest of 
his life. On the other hand, it was 
clearly not intended that the insured 
should collect for only a partial or 
temporary disability. It is somewhere 
between these two extremes that the 
intention expressed by the policy 
wording must be found.” There was 
a great deal more on the subject, but 
we didn’t read it. Personally, we've 
never been able to understand any of 
the clauses in our insurance policies, 
and we hope that when we go. we go 
as fast and painlessly as possible. for 
we'll be worth much more dead than 
we ever were alive. 


MILE 
“Worth his salt’? 


The legionaries of Ancient 

Rome received part of their pay 
in salt. Thus we get our own phrase 

“worth his salt”. And from “salarium”, 
the Latin word for salt, comes our word, 


“salary”. That was the start of it all! 


Today, a multitude of Canadians from coast to coast salt 
away part of their salary cheques in savings accounts with 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce. Whatever their 
dreams for the future, they know savings can be 
the start of it all! Today, visit 


your branch of The Canadian 


Bank of Commerce. 


The Canadian 


Bank of Commerce 

















How Much Do You 


and Your Family 
Know About Art? 


TEST YOURSELF: Can you identify the painters of these famous masterpieces? 
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Here is a simple and successful way—particularly for families with children— 
to obtain a well-rounded education in the history of art under the guidance of 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


ALL MINIATURES ARE 
OF THIS SIZE 
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IN fi llc olor 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST REMBRANOT 
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Name _ 


Address _ 
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M*™ persons, cultivated in every other direc- 
‘A tion literature, music, world affairs—have 
only a smattering of information about art. The 
reason is obvious: the world’s precious miaster- 
pieces repose in museums throughout Europe and 
America, unseen, even unknown, by all but the few 
who seek them out 

The revolutionary idea of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is to bring the art treasures of the 
world directly into the homes of cultivated people 
everywhere, so that they—and their children—may 
experience the pleasure and the lift of spirit which 
come with seeing and understanding beautiful 
works of art. 

Once a month the Museum prepares a set of 
exquisite Miniatures in full color, Each set deals 
with a different artist or school and contains 24 fine 
Miniatures (of the size shown at left) and a 32-page 
Album, in which the artists and their works are 
discussed, and in which the prints can be affixed in 
given spaces. Eventually, the most interesting and 
representative work of every period, school and 
great painter, from leading museums here and 


abroad, will be included. In effect, as it proceeds, 


) 


the project will be an informal but comprehensive 
course, in’ both the history and appreciation of art, 
for persons of all ages. 

The current set of 24 Miniatures of many of 
the best-known famous works of Rembrandt makes 
a particularly exciting introduction to this unique 
project. Sets already available or forthcoming 
include such famous artists as Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Titian, 


Rubens and Raphael, among others. 


BEGIN WITH THE SET BELOW— 
YOU MAY CANCEL AT ANY TIME 


To acquaint yourself visually with the project, we 
suggest you begin with the Rembrandt set and sub 
scribe for a few months at least. You have th 
privilege of cane eling at once—or at any time yo 
wish. With your first Album, and with every sixt 
thereafter, you will receive a handsome Portfoli 
in which the Albums may be kept for constag 
reference and enjoyment. The price for each set 
$1.25, including the Album. (To facilitate handlig 
and billing, two sets are sent every second month 


| AS A DE A DEMONSTRATION... RATION... | 
SEND FOR 24 MINIATURES 
OF THE MOST FAMOUS WORKS OF Cl) Van q/ 


REPRODUCED IN [FULL COLOR] 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Price for the full set of 24 Miniatures. including a 32-page Album $1], 
containing explanatory notes about the artist and his work 


ae NOTE: Since The Metropolitan Museum i 


s unequipped to handle the details involved in this project, # 


arranged to have th rey he-Month Club, of New York, act as its national distributor. Ihe selection of 
and the pr ation of th yrints remain wholly under the supervision of the Museum. All matters having 


with distrit yn are handled by the Book-of-the- 


ANSWERS: a ogh 2. Toulouse-Lautrec 3 


Month Club 
Michelangelo 4. Leonardo 5. Goya 6. Gainsborough 7, 
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